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Betty WHIT Lock 


Her Honor, the Judge... 


Only 33 years old, Betty Whitlock Wash- 
burn, AB'38, already has chalked up two big 
“firsts” in her brief, seven-year-old career as 
a lawyer. 

The latest accomplishment of the brilliant 
young attorney was her appointment as judge 
of the Minneapolis municipal court. When 
she took her seat on the bench, she was the 
first woman in Minnesota ever to hold this 
distinction in the courts 75 years. A little 
less than two years before she had been ap- 
pointed Hennepin County court commissioner 
by the district court bench. Again, she was 
the first woman in Minnesota ever to hold 
that position. 

Judge Washburn is the sister of Douglas 
Whitlock, BS'26, LLB'28, of Washington, 
D.C., whose wife is also an LU. graduate, 
Mary E. Jenkins, AB’27. 

Graduated from I.U. with honors and elect- 
ed to Phi Beta Kappa, Betty Whitlock had 
taken her major in sociology and a minor in 
psychology, then went on to George Wash- 
ington University to study law. While she 
was at ILU., she had met William W. Wash- 
burn, PG’35, who had taken a teaching posi- 
tion in sociology at the University of Min- 
nesota. In September of the following year, 
the two returned to Bloomington for their 
Marriage, and Mrs. Washburn joined her hus- 
band in the study of law at Minnesota. There, 
too, she made an outstanding record, was a 
member of the Student Editorial Board of 
the Law Review, and acted as student editor 
of the Review. 

After taking her LLB in June, 1943, she 
entered the general practice of law as an as- 
sociate of a Minneapolis firm, for which she 
handled much of the work in divorce cases, 


Betty Whitlock Washburn 
. two “firsts” in Minnesota 


juvenile delinquency, dependency, adoption, 
and insanity cases. She continued with the 
firm until, after placing fourth in the lawyers’ 
poll for juvenile court judge of Hennepin 
County, she received her first appointment 
to public office as the county court commis- 
sioner in May, 1947. On Jan. 4, this year, the 
governor of Minnesota appointed her to the 
bench. 

Her activities and leadership in civic work 
are impressive. In the county and state bar 
associations, she has been and currently is a 
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member of several committees; for women’s 
organizations, she gives her services as parlia- 
mentarian, legislative chairman, and director; 
in Family and Children’s Service in Minnea- 
polis she is a director and committee chair- 
man on problems of the aged and for the 
Mental Hygiene Society of Minnesota she has 
served as chairman on the same problem; 
she is a director of the Minneapolis Youth 
Center, was speaker last year for the Commu- 
nity Fund Drive, is vice-president of the Busi- 
ness Women’s Chapter of Izaak Walton 
League, was president of the legal sorority 
Kappa Beta Pi while she was in law school, 
was president of the I.U. Delta Gamma chap- 
ter on the campus, is a member of the 
NAACP and the Governor's Citizens Mental 
Health Committee for which she served as 


chairman of the county mental health com- 
mittee. 


On the day that Judge Washburn was 
sworn in and took her seat on the bench, 
one of the Minneapolis papers reported: 
“Judge Washburn admitted, after the session, 
that she was ‘just a little nervous’ when she 
walked through the door from her chambers 
and ascended the bench to start dispensing 
justice, . ..” 


To the MAGAZINE'S request for her pic- 
ture, Judge Washburn replied in part: “I 
hope that my work on the municipal bench 
will justify the confidence shown in me by 
the Governor and by all those who have ex- 
pressed satisfaction at my appointment. You 
may be assured that I shall do my best to 
be a credit to the judiciary and to my Alma 
Mater, Indiana University.” 

The judge and her husband, also a grad- 
uate of Minnesota's law school, are at home in 
Minneapolis at 212 Walnut Street, SE. 
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THE TERRE HAUTE STAR, ' 


Judge Betty Whitlock Washburn 


When the primary election is 
held May 14 and the general elec- 
tion June 11 in Minneapolis, Minn., 
this Spring, the name of Mrs. Betty 
Whitlock Washburn of Terre Haute 
will be on the slate of candidates 
for the office of municipal judge. 


She is now the first woman ever 
to occuply the bench of the Min- 
neapolis Court, having been ap- 
pointed in January of 1950 by the 
governor of Minnesota to fill a va- 
eancy on the 75-year-old munici- 


pal bench. 
+ + + 


THE 33-YEAR-OLD judge is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Whitlock of 711 Farrington Street. 
She comes from a family of law- 
yers, her father having served two 
terms as prosecuting attorney here, 
and her brother, Douglas Whitlock, 
being a member of the law firm of 
Douglas, Sanders, Gravelle, Whit- 
lock and Howrey in Washington 
D. C. 


Before being appointed to the 
bench, she was the first woman to 
hold a court commission as Hen- 
nepin County Commissioner in 
Minneapolis. She was appointed tof 
this post by the Eleventh District 
¡Court judges in 1947 in an action 
‚sustained by the Minnesota Su- 
;preme Court. 
| She is a graduate of Wiley High 
School, attended Indiana State 
Teachers College for a short while. 
and in 1938 was graduated magna. 
cum laude from Indiana University, | 
where her majors were sociology | 
and psychology. In her senior year 
at the university she was selected 
as the outstanding woman of the 
four years and also received the 
Susan Butler award for outstand- 
ing scholarship during her four 
college years. 

As an undergraduate at I. U., she 
was elected to membership in Mor- 
tar Board, Pleinades and Phi Beta 
Kappa. She also was a member of 
Delta Gamma social sorority 


ee 
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+ + + 

SHE WAS MARRIED in Blooming- 
ton to William Washburn, waa 
died last year after a two-year ill-| 
ness. He also was graduated from 
Indiana, taugh sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and later was 
graduated from the law school 
there. 

After her graduation from In- 
diana, Mrs. Washburn had a year 
of study at George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C.. 
and then the couple moved to 
Minneaplis, where she resumed her! 
law studies at the University of' 
Minnesota. She was graduated and 
received her LL. B. degree from 
that university, being the only 
woman in the class and the highest 
ranking student. 

For four years after receiving 
her degree she was a member of 
|the firm of Dorsey, Colman, 
| Barker, Scott and Barbar, the: 
largest law firm in Minneapolis. | 
She handled much of the firm’s| 
work in divorce cases, juvenile de- 
linquencey, dependency, adoption 
‘and insanity cases. 

Besides the many duties con- 
nected with her work, she still 
finds time to be an active mem- 
ber of the College Women’s Club, 
Quota Club, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club and direc 
torate of the Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service of Minneapolis. 

+ + + 
|THE MINNEAPOLIS newspapers 
| frequently have stories about her 
las she is one of the outstanding 
ı professional women of the city, 
. She was chosen as the leading 
‘woman in politics or public life 
as one of 18 “Our Most Fascinat- 

g Women,” in a story under that 

tle written by Jay Edgerton of 


| the Minneapolis editorial page staff} 
recently. 

In another story on the Towne 
Club of Minneapolis, written by 
Margaret Morris of the Minne- 
japolis Sunday Tribune, her name 
again appeared. The Towne Club 
is composed of women holding the 
distinction of being outstanding 
| women in their various businesses 
jand professions. 
| 
| 


In this story it said of her: 
“Betty Washburn is the only 
peo municipal court judge in 
Minnesota—one of just a few in 
the whole country. 

“Contrary to what you might ex- 
pect, Judge Washburn is young, 
attractive, exhuberant, and hates 
to get out of bed in the morning. 
| “A list of clubs and _ philan- 
thropic organizations as long as 
your right arm keeps her running; 
Ito meetings in between court ses-: 
sions. During the day she finds 
very little time for legal study, 
iso you will find her settling down 
to judicial chores often afer 5 P. M. 
| “Her appointment to the muni-. 
hee bench was made by Governor; 


Luther W. Youngdahl Jan. 4, 1950. 
She will run for the office in the 
\primary and general elections this 
‘Spring.” 
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Introduction 
enatorn Lyman Jraumbull’s visit to Hel- 
ena, the new capital of Montana Territory, 
had been well heralded, and the crowd that gath- 
ered before the Planter’s House between eight and nine 
o’clock on the evening of his arrival—August 13, 1869— 
nearly filled Broadway. The citizenry had a particular 
reason for wishing to honor the senator; he was an ad- 
vocate of transcontinental railroads. In fact, he had just 
journeyed to the Pacific Coast on the newly completed 
Union Pacific-Central Pacific line, and was returning 
homeward when he struck out from Corinne, Utah, to 
see something of that great territory to the north that. 
even then, yearned for railroad ties. 

It was a fine, mild evening. The national colors on 
neighboring housetops barely stirred in the soft moun- 
tain breeze, the Helena brass band exhausted its reper- 
toire, and finally, Senator Trumbull stepped to the edge 


of the porch where editor Martin McGinnis introduced 
him to the crowd and left him to address the sea of 
upturned faces dimly lighted by a bonfire. After a light- 
hearted recital of his western experiences on the trans- 
continental line and in California, the senator got 
around to the subject dearest to his audience, remark- 
ing, “This railroad of the north is a certainty, and 
completion only a matter of time.” A lengthy assur- 
ance that he intended to do everything in his power to 
promote their favorite proyect—the construction of a 
Northern Pacific railroad—left the people in too jovial 
a mood to disperse just then; they wanted more. 
Another newcomer, General Henry Dana Wash- 
burn, who had arrived that day to take up his position 
as surveyor general of Montana Territory, was beck- 
oned. Detaching himself from the crowd, General 
Washburn entertained the gathering with a humorous 
account of his attempt to reach Montana by way of the 


| On August 13, 1869, Montana Territory’s new surveyor general, Henry Dana Washburn, found himself 
| addressing a crowd gathered to honor visiting U.S. Senator Lyman Trumbull. Standing on Broadway, a cross 
4 street on the southern end of Helena’s bustling Main Street (below, circa 1868), Washburn gave a humorous 
| account of his attempt less than three months earlier to reach Montana by Missouri River steamboat. His 
wife Serena later captured the drama of their failed journey in the reminiscence that begins on page 22. _ 
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Missouri River. As the editor of the Helena Weekly 
Herald put it, he “made his ‘pint’ with every sentence, 
and convulsed his audience with laughter.”! That a voy- 
age to Montana was really no joking matter is evident 
in the reminiscent account written later by his wife, 
Serena.’ It is a tale of hardships and hard work, which 
barely got them into the territory—from whence a re- 
treat, complete with shipwreck and an Indian scare, was 
necessary. 

The distance from Clinton, Indiana (the home of the 
Washburns), to Helena, Montana, is approximately 
1,300 miles, as the crow flies. A highway bus can take a 


by Aubrey L. Haines 


passenger through, with reasonable comfort, in a day 
and a night, while an airliner can accomplish the same 
transit, and quite luxuriously, in a matter of hours. By 
either means, the trip is made with certainty and very 
little strain. Such was not the case a century and a quar- 
ter ago. Montana Territory was then beyond the fron- 
tier; an insular community cut off from the settled East 
by vast plains, and from the developing West by rug- 
ged mountains. It was never reached easily in pre- 
railroad days (before 1883), and occasionally the effort 
required was too great—as Mrs. Washburn’s reminis- 
cence reveals.’ 


to Montana 


Sonnet Washburn s Account of Her Pup 
up the Wussowu River in 1869, Paat 1 / 


he traveler of 1869 bound for Montana 


Territory from the East had only two commer- 
cial routes to choose between. One was overland 
by transcontinental railway to the end of track, where, 
beginning in February, Wells, Fargo and Company’s 
stages could convey passengers to Helena, Montana 
Territory, in sixty-six hours running time.' On March 
27, 1869, the Union Pacific Railroad designated the little 
Mormon town of Connor City (fifteen houses and 150 
people) at the crossing of Bear River, as its junction 
with the Montana Road. General J. A. Williamson— 
one of the town’s founders—then changed its name to 
Corinne, Utah Territory, and that “Burg on the Bear” 
became a lusty railroad construction town and termi- 
nus for the Montana Stage Line. On August 26, 1869, 
the Helena Weekly Herald reported that Wells, Fargo 
and Company had sold its stagecoach business to J. T. 
Gilmer and Munro Salisbury of Salt Lake City.’ 

The other commercial route to Montana was by 
steamboat up the Missouri River to Fort Benton or such 
other Montana landing as the seasonal fluctuations of 
the river allowed, with the journey completed from 
there by stage. At that time the river route probably 
appeared more dependable than the overland, and it 
was certainly cheaper. The fare for a passenger travel- 
ing from Omaha to Helena by the overland route is said 
to have been $350 at the beginning of 1869, though it 
dropped rapidly as the rails approached the Bear River. 
By contrast, the fare from St. Louis by river route, meals 
included, varied from $150 to $200.° Generally, the 
overland route was preferred by those who valued 
time—or had to travel when the steamboats were not 
running. The river route served, in addition to those 
with business along the river, the genteel, the frail, and 
some who were traveling for pleasure. 

Since it was the river route that the Washburn fam- 
ily elected to use going to Montana, some generalities 
about navigation on the Missouri River are in order as 
background for the reminiscence. The first steamboat 
to operate upon the Missouri River was the /ndepen- 
dence, which ascended for two hundred miles in 1819.7 
In spring 1832, the American Fur Company’s boat, the 


1. Helena Weekly Herald, August 19, 1869. 

2. SerenaJ. Washburn, “Autobiography of Serena J. Washburn,” 
typed reminiscence (bound in green suede), two copies, fifty-four 
pages each (hereafter Washburn Autobiography). One, donated by 
Mary Washburn Rodriguez to the Yellowstone National Park Research 
Library, Mammoth, Wyoming, on August 17, 1965, is marked for 
one of Serena’s grandsons and reads “Henry E. Washburn, Clinton, 
Indiana, Christmas 1904” on the inside of the flyleaf. The other, held 
by Washburn Payne DeMotte of New York City, is similar except for 
the inscription on the flyleaf indicating it was given to another grand- 
son with the inscription “John B. DeMotte, Jr., December 1903, 
Greencastle, Indiana.” This copy also has notes from the Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Congress handwritten inside the back cover by 
Lawrence Washburn DeMotte, probably on November 22, 1928. 
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Yellowstone, reached Fort Union at the mouth of its 
namesake river. (At the time Fort Union was the prac- 
tical limit for steam navigation because the vessels then 
available were not adequate for a stream so full of ob- 
stacles as was the upper river.) In addition to snags 
and sandbars, common on the lower reaches, the haz- 
ards increased with the presence of large boulders, 
numerous rapids, and a sometimes unpredictable 
stream flow. 

By the middle of the century, steamboat builders 
had developed vessels suitable for use on the upper 
Missouri. Shallow-draft stern-wheelers with balanced 
rudders remained manageable in the maelstrom created 
by the huge wheel, and thus it was possible to maneu- 
ver the flat-bottomed crafts (a hull design created by 
abandoning the deep cargo holds common to boats used 
on the lower river). Though not as maneuverable as 
side-wheel steamers, stern-wheelers had several advan- 
tages that made them good working boats for the 
“mountain trade.” They were narrower and suffered 
less damage—particularly to the paddles—in the 
“chutes” above Cow Island, where clearance was of- 
ten restricted. Also, the broader beam of the flat-hull 
design provided more cargo space.’ Steamers drawing 
as little as eighteen inches of water were built, though 
the draft of a vessel of two-hundred-tons burden aver- 
aged about thirty inches and could be as much as four 
feet fully loaded. 

In spring 1859 the American Fur Company sent such 
a boat up the Missouri River. It was the Chippewa, 
which managed to reach a point only fifteen miles be- 
low Fort Benton, discharging its freight at Brulé Bot- 
tom.'? The Chippewa reached Fort Benton the following 
year, accompanied by an ungainly lower-river side- 
wheeler, the Key West.!! But this voyage was beset with 
such tremendous difficulties—the boats were pulled 
with ropes over several rapids by the soldiers being 
transported to Fort Benton—that the “mountain trade,” 
as navigation of the Missouri above Fort Union was 
termed, was not popular until the discovery of gold on 
the headwaters of the Missouri River in 1862. The in- 
creased civil and military traffic escalated passenger and 
freight rates to a level where the profit from a single 
round-trip could exceed the value ofa vessel. That pos- 
sibility tempted many owners to put their boats into 


3. “Montana has always been far off—in miles, in time, in facili- 
ties for getting there . . . itis almost an outside world.” Ferdinand V. 
Hayden, The Great American West (Bloomington, IN., 1880), 219. 

4. Betty M. and Brigham D. Madsen, North to Montana: Fehus, 
Bullwhacking, and Mule Skinners on the Montana Trail (Salt Lake 
City, 1980), 173. 

5. Ibid., 164-65, 169, 174. 

6. William E. Lass, A History of Steamboating on the Upper Mis- 
sourt River (Lincoln, 1962), 41. 
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Each spring, mountain 
snowmelt swelled the upper 
Missouri’s water level enough to 

afford steamboats a brief 
opportunity to travel all the way a 
to Fort Benton (sketch at right, “a 
1869), where fortune seekers 
disembarked to continue on to 
Montana’s gold camps, touted 
by the advertisement below. 


the risky business of ser- 
vice to Fort Benton, in- 


1867 


cluding many that were 
not suited to the upper 
river. 

It was mentioned 
earlier that stream-flow 
changes were a problem 
in navigating the Mis- 
souri. An early rise, ex- 
pected from mid-March 
to mid-April, resulted 
from the melting of the 
winter snow and the 
spring rains of the 
plains. This rise had 
little effect above the 
mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River. A second, 
or June rise, was nourished by the melting of the moun- 
tain snows. This rise lasted from a few days to a few 
weeks and provided the water that allowed steamboats 
to negotiate the stair-stepped Missouri Breaks between 
Cow Island and Fort Benton. Ordinarily these two an- 
nual rises provided enough water—about three feet— 
to allow well-handled boats to reach Fort Benton. but 
the window of opportunity was often narrow.!? Thus, 
the Washburns’ late May departure from St. Louis cut 
the running time very close. Conventional operating 


J. E. GOURLEY, Captain, 


WIU leave for all points on the 


Leeust Street, or to 


rationale considered early July the latest a turnaround 
could be made at Fort Benton." 


7. Stanley Vestal. The Missouri (1945: reprint. Lincoln. 1996). 
TER 
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9. Lass. History of Steamboating, 17. 

10. Ibid.. 16. The Chippewa was a small stern-wheeler. 165 feet 
long. 30 feet in beam. and with a draft of 31 inches. 

11. Martin Schmitt. ed.. “From Missouri to Oregon in 1860: The 
Diary of August V. Kautz.” Pacific Northwest Quarterly. 37 (july 
1946). 211. 

12. Lass. History of Steamboating. 3.4. 110. 
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The effect of gold mining on river traffic 
above Fort Union can be seen in the numberof 
landings at Fort Benton after 1864. In 1865 there 
were four vessels (with four more unloading at 
the mouth of the Marias River, twenty-seven 
miles below town). In 1866 the landings at Fort 
Benton increased to thirty-one, and then to 
thirty-seven landings in 1867. Landings in 1868 
totaled thirty-five, and in 1869, twenty-four." 
The decrease in river traffic after 1867 had sev- 
eral causes, the most important of which was the 
declining importance of mining traffic as the gold 
boom years passed. That decline, however, was 
partly compensated by an increase in the trans- 
portation of personnel, equipment, and supplies 
for the military posts along the Missouri River. Like- 
wise, an even greater decline in 1869, which might logi- 
cally have been expected with completion of the 
transcontinental railway, did not occur because mer- 
chants and shippers were uncertain as to the date on 
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which service could be expected to a point serving 
Montana Territory." 

The Washburn trip to Montana Territory began 
early in May 1869 when their party gathered at the 
steamboat landing at Clinton, Indiana, for the short trip 
down the Wabash River on the steamboat Comet. bound 


13. Ibid.. 51. Charles P. Chouteau. “Early Navigation of the Up- 
per Missouri River.” Contributions to the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana. 10 vols. (1876-1940: reprint. Boston. 1966), 7:256. estimated 
the time required for the trip as thirty-five days from St. Louis to Fort 
Benton (based on the performance of the Chippewa in 1859— prob- 
ably too severe a standard for most boats and most conditions). 

14. “Steamboat Arrivals at Fort Benton, Montana. and Vicinity.” 
Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana. \:317-25. As re- 
gards the figure for arrivals in 1869. it must be noted that eighteen of 
the twenty-four vessels listed double-tripped from Dauphine’s Rap- 
ids to Fort Benton between June 5 and July 2. 

15. Madsen. North to Montana, 168. 
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Cow Island Landing, shown above in 1878 with the second steamboat named Helena, was located almost two hundred river 
miles downstream from Fort Benton. In times of low water. steamboats often unloaded there to transfer cargo to freight 
wagons that then completed the trip to Fort Benton and beyond. Moving a boatload of merchandise by wagon could take 
multiple trips and, depending on the weather. several months to accomplish. 


for Terre Haute and a railroad connection to St. Louis. 
There were eight in the party: Henry Dana Washburn, 
his wife Serena, their son Aquila and daughter Lelia, 
Nelse C. Anderson and his wife Thirza (Serena’s half 
sister), Seymour Nebeker (Serena’s half brother), and 
a friend of the family, Palmer Crabb. 

General Washburn—a thirty-seven-year-old Indiana 
lawyer-soldier-congressman whose health was ravaged 
by his service in the Civil War—sought and received 
an appointment as Surveyor General of Montana Ter- 
ritory from President Ulysses S. Grant, in the hope that 
his consumption would be cured in the high, dry cli- 
mate. Serena Johnson had met her future husband when 
he was a teacher at a one-room school on Helt’s Prai- 
rie, Indiana, and she a student at another school nearer 
Clinton.'® They were married at her stepfather’s home 
in Clinton on December 28, 1854, about a year after 
Washburn’s graduation from the New York State and 
National Law School. She was thirty-three when she 
made the trip described in her reminiscence. A Brady 
photograph taken following the Civil War, while 


16. Washburn Autobiography, 16, 17. 

17. Ibid., 54. Serena seems to be saying that Zoua died eighteen 
months before her father; that is impossible since the Washburn party 
was en route to Montana Territory in July 1869. Historian Lee Par- 
sons of Indianapolis, Indiana, who is preparing a biography of Henry 


20 


Washburn was an Indiana congressman, shows three 
children. The girl facing her father is Lelia, who was 
born September 13, 1855, and thus was not yet four- 
teen years old at the time of the voyage. The boy— 
Aquila, born in 1858 and named after his step- 
grandfather on the maternal side—was ten years old. 
The little girl, Zoua, was not a member of the party 
that left for Montana Territory, and it seems likely she 
died in March 1868.!” 

Seymour Nebeker’s presence with the Montana- 
bound Washburns is explained by entries in the Gen- 
eral Land Office records that indicate he was 
subsequently employed in the Helena office as an as- 
sistant clerk, messenger, and deputy surveyor. He ex- 
ecuted several survey contracts under Washburn and 
his successor, John Blaine.'* 

There is no explanation as to why the others, the 
Andersons and Palmer Crabb, elected to accompany 
the Washburns on their difficult journey to a far-off and 
largely primitive place where the struggle to transform 
a rough mining society into something more akin to 


Dana Washburn, believes that Zoua’s death occurred in the week of 
March 8, 1868, on the basis ofan item in the Terre Haute newspaper 
that mentioned Washburn’s passage through town en route to Clinton 
“to attend a serious illness in his family.” Lee Parsons to author, Janu- 
ary 26, 1997. 


civilization was barely begun. What we do 
know is that they all “remained in St. Louis 
several days, taking in the sights of the city 
and waiting for the boat. At last Submarine 
No. 14 was ready and we went on board with 
our piano and new household goods purchased 
in St. Louis.”!9 

It is important to note that Serena was sixty- 
seven years old at the time she recorded the events of 
1869; her recollection of certain details thirty-five years 
later was at times hazey. The occasional use of day dates 
hints that Serena may have been able to refer to some 
form of memoranda made during the voyage, but that 
is only a speculation since no such primary record has 
yet been found. Compared with the diary of Sarah E. 
Canfield, an army wife who traveled up the Missouri 
from Omaha to Camp Cooke in 1867 and back down 
the river in 1868, Serena’s backward glance is often in- 
complete and sometimes overly dramatic.” “In focus- 
ing in on just the Missouri River episode, with all the 
sketchiness and obvious errors or lapses of memory,” 
observes historian Lee Parsons, “one gets the unfair 


18. Lee Parsons to author. April 20. 1997. 

19. Washburn Autobiography, 24. Submarine No. 14—actually No. 
13. as will be shown later—was one of a line of Mississippi River 
side-wheel steamers built by James B. Eads. a St. Louis civil engi- 
neer. whose heavily armored gunboats produced early in the Civil 
War were important in wresting control of the Mississippi River from 
the Confederates. 


Famed Civil War photographer 
Mathew Brady photographed the 
Washburn family (left) after the war. 
Left to right are Serena, son Aquila, 
daughter Zoua (seated), daughter Lelia, 
and Henry. Zoua died before the trip to 
Montana. Serena’s half brother, 
Seymour Nebeker (below, circa 1875) 
was one of four friends and relatives to 
accompany the Washburns on their 
trip up the Missouri River in 1869. 


impression that Serena was a 
gray and two-dimensional per- 
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sonality, when in fact she was 


= quite a spirited lady.” Indeed, 
è she was an ardent feminist who 
f= managed to convert her husband 
S 
A 


to that then uncommon viewpoint! 


A Serena Washburn’s voyage to Mon- 
w* tana Territory is presented here exactly 


as recorded in her reminiscence, with some 
clarifying information added in the footnotes. The ac- 
count occupies twenty pages, beginning on page 
twenty-five of her manuscript. (Page changes are indi- 
cated by the bracketed numbers.) 


20. Ray H. Mattison, ed., “An Army Wife on the Upper Missouri: 
The Diary of Sarah E. Canfield. 1866-1868,” North Dakota History, 
20 (October 1953). 191-220. The two women’s accounts are similar 
in that neither are biased nor mere daily records. They differ greatly, 
however. in perception and accuracy of details. Mrs. Canfield’s keen 
anecdotal sense makes for an interesting history. 
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St Louis to Fort Banton, 1869 


Jhe Voyage 
Qe loft St. Louis the 26th of May. 1869. 


The city, with its busy wharves and great 
buildings, was a beautiful sight as we left it 

behind and, viewed through the smoke and fog, seemed 
like a dream city. We soon covered twenty miles and 
found ourselves entering the mouth of the Missouri, 
whose boiling, whirling, turbulent waters were to rock 
us to sleep on its bosom for so many weeks.*! Even as 
far down as St. Louis, twenty-one miles, the Missouri 
with its muddy waters does not mingle with the waters 
of the Mississippi. We passed many towns nestling near 
the river’s brink.?? We visited Fort Leavenworth and 
Omaha, and had our first sight of the Indians as they 
came straggling in past the white tents of the soldiers.” 


21. The distance from St. Louis to the mouth of the Missouri River 
is given as seventeen miles on the Mississippi River Commission’s 
chart. The chart says 3,112 miles from St. Louis to Fort Benton. 
Unless otherwise noted, all Missouri River distances henceforth are 
from the table of “Distances from St. Louis,” as estimated in 1867 
(reprinted from the Missouri Republican), in Montana The Magazine 
of Western History, 1 (January 1951), 22. A later source of mileages 
is from the “Map of the Missouri River from Its Mouth to the Three 
Forks, Montana” (84 sheets at the scale of 1=63,360, published by 
the Missouri River Commission, 1892-1895, Montana Historical 
Society Library, Helena). It shows the distance from St. Louis to 
Fort Benton to be 811 miles shorter. 

22. Several of Serena’s sentences that seem out of place near the 
start of page twenty-five of her typed autobiography probably belong 
here, i.e.: “The channel was never in the same place a week at a time, 
or I might say a day ata time. We saw a house or two remaining where 
once was a thriving village. It did not require much time for the river 
to take a fertile farm from one side of the river and move it to the 


other” (p. 25). 
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The second day, while enjoying our dinner, a thun- 
derstorm came suddenly upon us, shattered a tree on 
the bank near our boat, knocked two of our men down, 
and blew down our large smokestack. The captain 
rushed in to quell our fears, saying excitedly, “Gen- 
eral, don’t be alarmed. Heat is a non-conductor. I never 
knew a boat to be struck by lightning.”** We passed 
White Cloud and [saw] other Indians. Storms and 
hurricanes and sand-storms served to enliven our nights 
as well as our days. One day we were enjoying our- 
selves on deck watching Arion Rock in the rear, then 
on to Albany up the stream.” The view was inspiring, 
the sun played its changing light on [26] clouds and 
landscape. When suddenly, without warning, a black 
cloud overspread the sky, the wind gathered up the 
sand from the neighboring bank and showered it upon 
us, almost choking us, and we were swept into a whirl- 


23. At Omaha, Washburn’s party gained another member in the 
person of Thomas C. Bailey, who was waiting there to board Subma- 
rine No. 13. He was a thirty-four-year-old Indianian who served the 
Union cause throughout the Civil War, and was experienced in both 
civil engineering and law, which fitted him for the position of chief 
clerk of the surveyor general's office at Helena. In 1874 he moved to 
Salt Lake City where he established a practice as a land attorney. He 
died there September 2, 1900. See Utah, Her Cities, Towns and 
Resources (Chicago, 1891-1892), 149, microfilm; and Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, September 3, 1900. 

24. Captain Symons was described by Serena as “a large, portly 
man and very kind. Whenever the boat struck a snag or went aground 
on a sandbar, he would rush to the bar, take a dram, then sit on the 
deck and give orders and get exceedingly red. We never heard an 
oath while on the boat, and surely the Missouri was a very trying 
stream to navigate.” Washburn Autobiography, 24-25. Regardless of 
the captain's opinion, it seems likely the boat was struck by lightning. 
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Such may have been the scene on the St. Louis waterfront (above) where the Washburn party departed for Montana Territory 
on May 26, 1869, aboard the Submarine No. 14. The third Helena (on the left with raised planks) was a side-wheel packet 
rebuilt and renamed in 1881. 


pool. The rocking and creaking of the boat in its cir- 
cling race, the roaring of the storm, the falling rigging, 
the engines blowing off steam, men hurrying and rac- 
ing to obey the mate’s orders, all made a deep impres- 
sion on us. The idea was to get a man ashore with a 
cable before we were swept down the whirlpool and 
on to the bank. We came near enough to the shore, 
several deck hands leaped from the boat and carried 
the cable around a good-sized tree, but the momen- 
tum of the boat by this time was sufficient to act as a 
lever and pull the trees over. Everything seemed con- 
fusion, but the men made their way to another tree and 
by a desperate effort made the boat fast and we escaped 
with nothing more serious than a broken pilot wheel.” 

Our first Sabbath out the Captain asked my hus- 
band to have a game of chess, but he declined to play 
on the Sabbath. About the only thing to mark the day 
was the general housecleaning of the steward. Lelia has 
changed her dress and Nelse has shaved, and Nature, 


25. Arrow Rock, Missouri, is approximately 180 miles up the 
Missouri River from its mouth. Previous mentions of Fort 
Leavenworth and Omaha are serially out of place; the first being 492 
miles from St. Louis and the second, 836 miles. Like White Cloud, 
Albany is no longer a riverside town. The Albany name now identi- 
fies the county seat of Gentry County, Missouri, and is 40 miles 
northeast of the Missouri River at the nearest point. 

26. A paddle wheel. These were subject to damage from floating 
debris or channel obstructions but were easily repaired. Violent prai- 
rie winds were one of the dangers to which river boats were exposed. 
Lass, History of Steamboating, 4. 


that has been so fitful and stormy, bathes everything 
today in bright sunshine, and refreshing breezes bear 
us on our way. At Sioux City the captain is changing 
freight.” We took a walk up on a high hill and had a 
fine view of the city and river. On the edge of the deep 
forest we could see the white-topped wagons of mov- 
ers, camped for rest and to replenish their stores be- 
fore pushing westward. We attended Sabbath school 
and found them singing the popular song we first heard 
in Washington City and again [27] in St. Louis, Hold 
the fort, for I am coming. From this on, our journey is 
well punctuated with stops on sand-bars.”® We broke 
our rudder twice the first day out, then broke our pilot 
wheel, stopped to mend it and hunt channel and chop 
some wood, How the chips flew! There were very few 
opportunities now to buy wood. Once we wooded 
where Indians had wintered. We used the poles for 
wood from which the ponies had gnawed the bark dur- 
ing the winter.” 


27. Submarine No. 13 laid over two days at Sioux City, lowa, 1.039 
miles from St. Louis. T. C. Bailey described the town as having “about 
3,000 inhabitants, is a very flourishing town, and is well situated on 
the east bank of the raging Missouri.” On page twenty-four of her 
autobiography, Serena Washburn refers to the steamer they embarked 
on as the Submarine No. 14, but Bailey's two letters— written on board 
and published June 12 and 26. 1869—leave no doubt about the num- 
ber; it was No. 13. 

28. Probably emigrants. The term Serena used originated with the 
immigration into the old Northwest Territory after 1783. 
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We wooded one day where only a few years before 
had been a happy home. While the parents were away 
for supplies, the Indians entered and killed all their 
five children. The grief-stricken mother soon joined 
her little ones and the father said he only lived to shoot 
the red man.?! 

We had time to visit Yankton.*? The weather was 
beautiful and everything was going smoothly when we 
struck a sandbar and were detained on it twenty-four 
hours. June 12, we left the sandbar with the aid of the 
spar and ‘monkey’ and passed Yankton Agency.” June 
14th, the War Eagle boat passed us in the morning. 
Laid by on account of high wind. Walked to the top of 


29. Steamboats operating on the Missouri River carried a pair of 
iron-shod spars slung one on each side near the bow. When stuck on 
a sandbar or grounded in shoal water, the spars were set in the river 
with the tops slanted forward or back, according to the way the boat 
was to be moved; then, tackle attached between the top of each spar 
to the corresponding gunwale was powered by the capstan to lift the 
boat so that it could be backed off the sandbar or pushed through 
shoal water. Rivermen called the process “sparring” or 
“grasshoppering.” Another method of moving a vessel, though more 
commonly used in ascending against the strong current of a rapid, 
was “warping,” where a line was taken ahead of the boat, to a tree on 
the bank or a “deadman” (a log buried crosswise) on the beach. The 
capstan, or steam winch, could then be used to pull the vessel for- 
ward. See Joseph M. Hanson, The Conquest of the Missouri (1910; 
reprint, New York, 1946), 86-87. See also Vestal, The Missouri, 45, 
and Lass, History of Steamboating, 12. 

30. It has been estimated that a Missouri River steamboat con- 
sumed twenty-five cords of hardwood or thirty cords of cottonwood 
each twenty-four hours of steaming. Below Fort Randall, it was gen- 
erally possible to purchase fuel from nomadic woodchoppers, called 
“wood-hawks,” who received eight dollars per cord for their efforts. 
Higher up the river, it was necessary to depend on “rack heaps” of 
driftwood cast up by the current, or those “deadenings” of standing, 
killed timber. When such sources of fuel failed, green cottonwood 
logs had to be used as a poor substitute. See Hanson, Conquest of the 
Missouri, 115-16. 


Serena Washburn described more 
than once how the vessel she was 
on had to be “sparred” off 
sandbars after it had run aground. 
Illustrated on the Far West (left. 
circa 1880), the spars are the two 
upright poles with tackle near the 
tops, mounted on each side of the 
bow of the steamboat. 


a high hill and had a beautiful view of the country, with 
not a living thing in view as far as the eye could reach.*4 
The river is low and crooked and we cannot run of 
nights. At Pokahontas [sic] Island we heard rumors of 
the Indians being on the war path. Passed the ‘Crow’ 
settlement.” June 18 cold and windy. Passed old Fort 
George, wooded and stuck on a sandbar all night.*6 June 
17. Past old Fort Sully and Fort Rice, the oldest forts 
on the river.” June 18. Passed Cheyenne Agency, quite 
a village of Indian [28] tepees, hand-painted, fine po- 
nies, many dogs and children, and fifteen hundred In- 
dians were here.” June 19. Laid by on account of rain 
and fog. Our boys went to hunt antelope. June 20. While 
on a sandbar all night, waiting for the river to rise, it 
fell six inches. Sent the yaw] to hunt channel, then used 
the spar and was on our way once more. Fine herds of 
antelope in sight. June 21. Bright and clear. Took on 


31. Serena is recounting an incident of the Sioux Wars that began 
with the killing of settler Robinson Jones and others by Santee Sioux 
near Acton, Minnesota, August 17, 1862, which spread to the north- 
ern plains in a series of disparate events, battles, and campaigns, and 
concluded with their surrender to General Nelson A. Miles on Janu- 
ary 16, 1891, following the fight at Wounded Knee. However, the 
danger of Indian hostilities along the Missouri River waterway had 
been eliminated by the surrender of Chief Sitting Bull and his follow- 
ers at Fort Buford ten years earlier. Robert M. Utley, The Indian 
Frontier of the American West, 1846-1890 (Albuquerque, 1984), 187, 
189. Other aspects of the Sioux Wars are considered on pages 76-81, 
92-95, 102-5, 108-13, and 118-20. 

32. The capital of Dakota Territory, 1,181 miles from St. Louis. 
C. T. Bailey notes that they arrived on June 9, “got shaved, bought 
some peanuts, and found that there is about 1,000 inhabitants in the 
town, which is better located than any town we have passed on the 
river.” Terre Haute Saturday Evening Gazette, June 26, 1869. Serena's 
silence here, taken with her disparaging comment on the return trip 
(August 2), seems to imply that she was not pleased with Yankton, 
the last “town” short of Fort Benton. 


wood. While we were doing so, the Indians came up 
to the rear of the house and drove away sixty-one head 
of horses. Seven white men started after the Indians 
and their horses. A herd of twenty-two beautiful ante- 
lope are in sight. June 22nd is a lovely morning, but we 
are fast on a bar. After trying for two days to get off, we 
took off half our load and went up the river and took off 
the rest of the load, then returned for what we had left 
behind.” Our boys killed an antelope. It was fine meat. 

June 23. Two hours on a bar. Two boats pass us on 
the home trip. Pilot houses and windows 
all boarded up with heavy timbers.*° They 
told us the Indians were on the war path. 
There were four-hundred warrior[s] 
seeking bloodshed. Immediately prepa- 
rations were made to meet them. Our 
boat was loaded with sacks of shelled 
corn for the government. These sacks 
were brought up and a complete wall 
built around the deck. The women and 
children were told to stay in the saloon 
and get behind the trunks for safety. When 
we arrived at the place where we expected 
to find the Indians, there were none in 
sight. A white man who furnished = 
cattle to boats said they were on the «= 
war path and had passed his place an 
hour before we arrived. 

[29] June 24. Bought wood of the 
Indians. The squaws cut and cord the 
wood, the braves sell it. We usually 
have to stop about three hours a day 
now to cut wood. Cottonwood is the 


33. A monkey was a small, deck-mounted steam engine used to 
power the capstan; also called a “steam nigger” or “nigger engine.” 
J. Allen Hosmer, “A Trip to the States in 1865,” in Frontier Omni- 
bus, ed. John W. Hakola (Missoula, Mont., 1962), 310. Yankton 
Agency was located above the mouth of the Niobrara River. Ibid., 
312. 

34. Unscheduled detainment of the vessel frequently allowed the 
passengers to go ashore, and T. C. Bailey recorded an amusing bit of 
repartee between Captain Symonds and several debarking ladies: “On 
one occasion the Captain cautioned them to walk on the same plank 
as the other men. ‘We ain’t men,’ they replied. ‘Well, well,” he said, 
‘T'm only granting you your rights. Your rights must be respected as 
much as any other man’s.”” Terre Haute Saturday Evening Gazette, 
June 3, 1869. 

35. Probably in the present Crow Creek Indian Reservation. 

36. Twenty miles below present Pierre, South Dakota. Francis B. 
Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 
2 vols. (Washington, D.C., 1903), 2:502. See map, Vestal, The Mis- 
souri, 149; Hosmer, “A Trip to the States in 1865,” 309. 

37. Originally called Fort Bartlett when established by General 
Alfred Sully in 1863. this stockaded post on bottomland of the Mis- 
souri River's north shore four miles east of the present Pierre, South 
Dakota, was renamed Fort Sully the following year. The post was 
unhealthy and was abandoned in 1866 in favor of a new one, known 
by the same name, thirty miles to the north. Thereafter, the two sites 
were differentiated by adding “old” and “new” to the names. Herbert 


The stereotypical wood-hawk, 
depicted by C. M. Russell above, 
could have resembled the ones 


Serena recounted supplying their 
steamboat with fuel. 


only tree that grows in these valleys. We have to tie up 
every night on account of snags and bars. It seems rather 
slow traveling in these muddy waters. While they were 
chopping wood the other day, some of our party found 
a spring of clear crystal water and brought a pitcherful 
to the boat for us to enjoy, but we had become so ac- 
customed to the flavor of the muddy water of the Mis- 
souri that the clear water tasted insipid. At Fort Rice 
we met Lieut. Hough, of Terre Haute, Indiana, who 
spent, the evening with us and was delighted to see 
some one from the civilized country. 

June 25. Stopped twice in a beautiful country to cut 
wood. Took advantage of the work of the 
beavers. Some of the trees they had cut 
down were eighteen inches in diameter. 
They cut these trees into four foot lengths 
and made a dam across a part of the river. 
Cannonball River was interesting as one 
bluff on its bank was filled with stones about 
the size of cannonballs, looking as if they 
had been shot into the hill. The Ufah passed 
us on her return trip.*! She kindly pulled 
us over a bar and saved us the trouble of 
unloading. June 28, met the Lacon of the 
same line of steamers. At Fort 
Buford, the passengers on the Sub- 
marine and part of the freight were 
transfered to the Lacon, as it was 
impossible for the large boat [Sub- 
marine] to get any further.*? The 
good-byes were said to our good 
friends on the boat and we started 
again on our journey to Helena. 


M. Hart, Old Forts of the Northwest (Seattle, 1963), 55-57. See also 
Robert G. Athearn, Forts of the Upper Missouri (1967; reprint, Lin- 
coln, 1972), 120-21. Fort Rice, 1,824 miles from St. Louis (named 
for Brigadier General James Clay Rice, killed in the battle of Laurel 
Hill, Virginia, on May 10, 1864), was established by General Alfred 
Sully on July 7, 1864, upon tableland on the west bank of the Mis- 
souri River eight miles above the mouth of the Cannonball. This ten- 
company post (protected by a palisade and blockhouses) was con- 
structed by the Thirtieth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry to control an 
advantageous river crossing. It was abandoned November 25, 1878. 
Athearn, Forts of the Upper Missouri, 132-34. See also Hart, Old Forts 
of the Northwest, 58-60. 

38. Established at the mouth of Cheyenne River, 1,283 miles from 
St. Louis, in 1868. Athearn, Forts of the Upper Missouri, 258. Serena 
is out of sequence here. 

39. By landing half the cargo, the boat’s draft was reduced so that 
it could pass over the shoal. If that had not been enough lightening, 
the whole cargo could have been moved above the shoal with small 
boats. Many steamboats carried several flat-bottomed “mackinaw” 
boats to facilitate such “double tripping.” Lass, History of 
Steamboating, 13. 

40. Most boats that operated above Sioux City after Indian hos- 
tilities spread from Minnesota to the Missouri River had pilot houses 
protected by planking or sheet iron. 

41. The Utah reached Fort Benton on June 15, 1869. “Steambaat 
Arrivals,” 322. 
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[30] July 4th. Cold, and everybody with their wraps 
on, shivering around a big fire in the cabin. We are in 
Montana Territory and talking of the Fourths we have 
enjoyed in the States. While taking wood, Mr. Allen 
brought us some ripe gooseberries, the only fruit we 
have found with the exception of the tart bullberry. July 
5. Too warm to be comfortable. July 6. Cold and a storm 
raging and the boat tied up. Such a climate! I am afraid 
that the boat will blow to pieces. July 7, the boat St. 
Johns passed us and said to be on the lookout for Indi- 
ans who had captured two men from the boat Hunts- 
ville. July 8. Came up with freight left by two boats. 
Two men were left to guard it in this lonely place. The 
boats are double tripping it to Fort Peck, ten miles 
away.*? We learned more about the lost men. One, an 
old man going to his son’s in Montana, went off with 
his gun and was never seen or heard of again. The boat 
waited three days to search for him. The other was a 
young man from Philadelphia, traveling for pleasure. 
He saw a fawn, tried to catch it. Just as he put his hand 
on it, a white man and two big Indians seized him, took 
off his clothing and arms. While they were quarreling 
over his money and gold watch and chain, he made his 
escape, more crazy than sane. He ran back to the river, 
plunged right in, climbed over the side of the boat, then 
ran right through the parlor where the ladies were. 

July 9. No water, and had to unload freight and 
double-trip it. Run, or rather sparred, three miles 
against a stiff breeze, then had to lay by for half a day. 
Saw a large drove of buffalo. Our boys killed two. Can- 
not say the steaks are very delicious.“ July 10. Going 
[31] back after the freight we left yesterday, we had to 
use the spars most of the way. What would we do with- 
out that “nigger.” July 11. Strong wind fastened us 
on a bar. Beavers thick in the water and even on the 
larid they are not afraid of us. They are numerous here 
in the seventeen bends.*® The river here bends just as 
fast as it can for seventeen times. The men brought a 
beaver on board for us to take a good look at him. July 
13. The Farragut and our boat were together and both 
were stuck fast on a bar. Both boats unloaded. We had 
seven miles of bad river. We visited with the ladies on 


42. Fort Buford was the military post opposite the mouth of the 
Yellowstone River. Construction began in June 1866 on a site se- 
lected by General Alfred Sully two years earlier, but the work was 
slowed by a lack of means and Indian harassment, so that the fort was 
yet unfinished in 1869. This post was abandoned in 1895. Athearn, 
Forts of the Upper Missouri, 227, 251-53; Hart, Old Forts of the North- 
west, 61. Fort Union, an earlier fur trade post, was two miles up the 
Missouri River, on the same side (2,321 miles from St. Louis). The 
Lacon was a stern-wheel steamer, which had already been to Fort 
Benton that season (June 15). “Steamboat Arrivals,” 317-25. 

43. A trading post built by Abel Farwell in 1867 near the mouth of 
Milk River (2,597 miles from St. Louis) for the Indian trade of E. H. 
Durfee and Campbell K. Peck. The site is now under Fort Peck Res- 
ervoir. Roberta C. Cheney, Names on the Face of Montana (Missoula, 
Mont., 1971), 86. 


the other boat and compared notes on a trip up the 
river in low water. While waiting, the boys went hunt- 
ing. Thirza, Lelia, Aquila and I joined in the chase. 
Palmer Crabb and Mr. Allen hid in the brush and both 
men fired at once and only an expert huntsman knew 
who killed the buffalo. Mr. Allen knew that a buffalo 
cannot be killed except he is shot just behind the fore 
leg, to hit his heart. The fur and skin are so thick that 
even a large ball will glance off and not penetrate the 
hide.” One morning a herd of these grand old fellows 
were swimming the river. Our boat had to tie up for 
them. Some one shot one of the herd, but it only shook 
its head and swam on to the other shore. Nothing will 
stop or turn the course of a frightened herd of buffalo. 


uly 14. Another hord of buffalo crossed the 
river in front of our boat. We tried our hand at 
fishing while the boat stopped to cut wood. The 
finny tribe knew nothing of the trials of civilization and 
seized the hooks as fast as they were dropped in the 
water, only a few minutes being required to fill a wash- 
tub. There is a great var [32] iety of fish and we have 
them till we are tired of them. It was interesting to watch 
the Indians fishing. When the boat was some distance 
from them they looked like so many posts out in the 
river. When they catch fish they rend the air with their 
whoops and swing the unlucky fellow round and round 
their heads. We went out riding in the skiff at eight 
o’clock this evening. The days are very long here. The 
twilight lasts so long that we can read on deck at ten 
o’clock and day breaks about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. While looking at the beautiful country, we made 
great prophecies of what fifty years would do for this — 
country. (I have seen more than my fancy painted come ~ 
to pass in the thirty-five years I have lived since then). 
We are one hundred and seventy miles beyond Milk 
River.” 
July 15. What hallooing and rejoicing as we moved 
off the bar on which we had been sticking for thirty-six 
hours. Here we are fast again at one o’clock. Men are 
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44. Generally speaking, Serena’s statement is not fair to the spe- 
cies. Well-butchered meat from a choice buffalo is very similar to 
beef and equally good. 

45. A reference to the steam engine that powered the capstan. 

46. The “seventeen bends” are now beneath the waters impounded 
by Fort Peck Dam. 

47. Probably true of shots fired from some muzzle-loading guns. 
Indians often used less powder than a gun required for good penetra- 
tion, and some hunters saved time when reloading by dispensing with 
the patch when seating the ball on the powder, depending instead on < 
saliva to hold it in place, thus losing much of the power of their gun 
to blow-by of gases. The penetration of the surplus Civil War rifles ~ 
furnished primarily for the defense of the Missouri River steamboats — 
was quite adequate for such hunting, but the vitality of a buffalo bull 77) 
did require a shot in a vital place or he could run off, perhaps to die 
beyond reach. š 
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Serena recalled seeing herds 
of buffalo cross the river in 
front of her steamer. 
Although fascinated by 
scenes similar to the one at 
right, taken from Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Original 
Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, 
vol. 2, pt. 2 (New York, 
1904), opp. p. 184, she did 
not appreciate the taste of 
their meat. 


out in the yawl sounding for the channel. They return 
saying that in places there is only two feet three inches 
of water. The Captain is in a deep study. We remain 
here for three days on the east side of the river by tall 
cottonwood trees. It looks as though the Indians had 
wintered here. There are many poles from which the 
ponies have gnawed the bark and soft wood.‘® While 
looking through the woods, we discovered a number 
of bodies of departed Indians wrapped in red blankets 
or buffalo robes, and tied high up in the tallest trees, 
some as high as seventy feet. The wonder to me is how 
they ever get them there. We had already passed sev- 
eral burying grounds. They place four posts in the 
ground, ten feet high, [33] then cover with poles and 
place the body on them. There is always a taller pole 
standing at the head with a sack of provisions and medi- 
cine for the spirit to feed on during the six months it 
remains on probation, then it is permitted to enter the 
happy hunting grounds, where there are no palefaces. 
Their ponies and dogs are killed and buried under the 
scaffold, so they will be ready for their master’s use. 

A consultation is held over our situation. The Cap- 
tain says we must return, for we cannot go any farther. 
We have been in Montana Territory for three weeks 


48. At 170 miles beyond Milk River, the Lacon was approximately 
25 miles from the mouth of Musselshell River (2,789 miles from St. 
Louis). However, they never managed to reach the Musselshell. 

49. Horses can forage on cottonwood bark when necessary. as do 
elk when the snow is too deep for them to paw for grass. Osborne 
Russell, Journal of a Trapper. ed. Aubrey L. Haines (Portland, Oreg., 
1955), 51. 81. 

50. Such “scaffold burials” are typical of Siouan people. 


and on the river eleven weeks, and we had expected to 
make the entire trip to Fort Benton in six weeks. From 
that point we had intended to go by ox-wagon three 
hundred miles over the mountains to Helena, where 
General Washburn was to take charge of the office of 
Surveyor General.*! We were only two hundred miles 
from Musselshell River where we had thought we might 
take an ox-train to our destination, but there is no pos- 
sible way of getting there.*? Then only a few days be- 
fore there had been a battle with the Indians there[,] 
who had been defeated with great loss and were so 
enraged that they were now on the warpath all over 
that part of the country, making travel very uncertain.® 
What is to become of us? We cannot fight, for we have 
nothing with which to fight. The government does not 
allow boats above Fort Berthold without taking on guns, 
and good ones too, but our Captain was careless and 


51. The distance was 140 miles. Ferdinand V. Hayden, Yellowstone 
National Park and the Mountain Regions of Portions of Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, and Utah (Boston, 1876), 3. 

52. While the position of the Lacon cannot be accurately deter- 
mined, it seems likely that it was within a few miles of the mouth of 
the Musselshell River, where a young Danish storekeeper—Peter 
Koch—was gamely attempting to protect a stockade trading post on 
the right bank of the Missouri River. His “Fort Musselshell” was a 
remnant of the town site intended to serve the Montana Hide and Fur 
Company as a steamboat landing for a wagon road to Helena via the 
Judith Basin, but nearly constant Indian harassment turned that route 
into “a flat failure as it turned out.” Joel Overholser, Fort Benton: 
World's Innermost Port (Helena, Mont., 1987), 175. Sarah Canfield 
noted the establishment of a summer encampment called “Camp 
Reeve” (for Colonel Isaac D. V. Reeve, of the Thirteenth United States 
Infantry), which was occupied by two companies during summer 
1868. Mattison, “Diary of Sarah E. Canfield,” 216, 218-19. 


permitted the passengers to hunt and use the amunition, 
and now there were not a dozen loads left. 

Once more the Farragut came up with us and we 
tried to get pas [34] sage on her, but the Captain said, 
“No. We have one hundred and fifty passengers, many 
of them women and children, and our provisions are 
almost gone. We simply cannot take anyone.” So we 
turn our faces homeward and try to sing Homeward 
Bound, but there is not much joy in the sound. The 
water is falling every minute and we are four hundred 
miles from Fort Buford, the nearest point where we 
can obtain provisions.” 

July 16. The Huntsville is trying to get up stream.” 
She had twenty-two young men from Philadelphia 
aboard, traveling for pleasure. We are aground again, 
unload and work hard all day and at night are just where 
we were in the morning. July 18. Afloat again, running 
the seventeen bends. We see a very large herd of buffalo 
and an immense American eagle and a drove of large 
elk. Mr. Allen killed a deer. We have had no meat for 
some time except as we killed it. For three weeks we 
have been dependent upon our huntsmen. July 19. 
Thirza and I counted the sacks of flour in the store 
room and the steward said there were just enough to 
last nine days, and very little dried fruit. What will we 
do! Our party had breakfasted and the second table 
were eating, when a loud crash was heard and an un- 
usually great jar that knocked several from their seats. 
I was standing holding my state-room door and talk- 
ing to Thirza who was sitting on my trunk. I was thrown 
almost to the floor, my sister was pitched headlong into 
my berth, but this did not seriously alarm us, as we 
were accustomed to hard knocks on bars and snags. 
But there was a rush and bustle outside and soon the 
cry reached us that the boat was sinking.*® But we did 
not realize [35] our danger, even then, till my compan- 


53. The fight Serena refers to was probably an attack by one hun- 
dred Sioux who were repulsed “by serveral [sic] shots from a moun- 
tain howitzer.” Overholser, Fort Benton, 176. There was an earlier 
fight between Sioux Indians and a detachment of the Thirteenth In- 
fantry out of Camp Cooke on “Musselshell River,” April 7, 1869. 
Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, 
2:433. 

54. Since the mouth of Musselshell River is listed as 464 miles 
above the mouth of the Yellowstone (Fort Buford), it appears they 
turned around only 64 miles below that occupied place. 

55. The Huntsville made its first arrival at Fort Benton on june 
11, and was back again on June 19 (double-tripping). “Steamboat 
Arrivals,” 322-23. See also Charles Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur 
Trader, ed. Elliott Coues, 2 vols. (New York, 1899), 2:446. Evi- 
dently the Huntsville did not manage a third landing at Fort Benton 
(the last landing there in 1869 was on July 2). 

56. The hull had been punctured by a snag or sawyer. As William 
Fairholme noted in 1840, the Missouri River had its share of both: 
“The former are large trunks of trees which float down the stream till 
they become fixted [sic] in some shallow, and one end remains pro- 
truding some distance out of the water, usually very sharp & jagged 
at the point. The sawyer is even more dangerous, for instead of being 


ion opened the door and said, “Come quickly, the boat 
is sinking.” We rushed out on deck, the boat trembled 
like a leaf suddenly struck, then with a gurgle sank to 
the bottom of the river and turned partly on its side. 
Fortunately it had sunk in shallow water and the up- 
per deck and our staterooms were dry. How much was 
done in the next five minutes, men flying in every di- 
rection from pilot house to cabin then down to the lower 
deck. Such gathering of trunks and haversacks and 
valuables. One man who could not swim threw his 
goods overboard and stood ready to jump. The great 
fear was that the boat would turn entirely over on her 
side, bringing destruction to everything. 


good fortune stood with ua, for the wa- 

ter was only ten feet deep and the bed of the 

river comparatively level. So the boat did not 

turn over and we had no explosion. Thus far we were 
safe. The boat was loaded with sacks of shelled corn 
that had been shipped to Fort Benton for the horses of 
the United States soldiers. The deck hands would dive 
into the hull and throw them into the river in front of 
the hole in the boat to break the current and lighten 
the load so that we could see what would be the pros- 
pect of raising the boat. Captain Ticher, a very large 
man, [a] handsome Jack, and the mate plunged into 
the water to make a thorough examination of our dam- 
age, and see if it would be possible to raise the boat 
and mend the hull.®’ A snag, a part of a tree, had bro- 
ken entirely through the hull, making a hole nine feet 
in length by three feet wide. This great hole was the 
cause of the boat going down so quickly.[36] There 
was no way out of it, our boat must be mended. We 
were six hundred miles from Fort Benton up the river, 


stationary like the snag, the upper end is moved up and down in the 
current about 7 or 8 inches below the survace, & is thus invisible 
except by the swirl of water round it.” Jack B. Tykal, ed., Journal of 
an Expedition to the Grand Prairies of the Missouri, 1840 (Spokane, 
Wash., 1996), 47. See also Vestal, The Missouri, 20-21. 

57. Jack is probably used in the sense of a man or sailor, not a 
personal name as capitalization hints. 

58. Serena is badly confused as to the distance to Fort Benton or 
Fort Peck. Assuming, as previously, that their upstream progress was 
400 miles above Fort Buford, then their crippled boat was something 
less than 146 miles above Fort Peck, or more than 387 miles below 
Fort Benton. It is interesting that she makes no mention of two other 
points of possible succor: Camp Cooke and Cow Island, respectively, 
98 and 154 miles below Fort Benton. The steamer Tempest, Captain 
James L. Bissell, went aground at Cow Island in late spring and was 
there nearly all summer of 1869 with its crew and the workmen brought 
down from Fort Benton by Captain Grant Marsh who rescued the 
vessel. Hanson, Conquest of the Missouri, 123-24. Camp Cooke was 
garrisoned by four hundred men of the Thirteenth Infantry at the 
time. 

59. Closer to 2,712 miles; Fort Benton was 3,112 miles from St. 
Louis by the sinuous Missouri River. 
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Still almost four hundred miles below Fort Benton, the Washburn’s second steamboat of their Missouri voyage, the Lacon, 
hit a snag and sank in shallow water. The hazard posed by fallen trees that became fixed in the riverbed 
was exacerbated by low water levels late in the season. Graphically depicted in the drawing above, 
it was but one of the dangers inherent to river travel to Montana Territory. 


and two hundred miles from Fort Peck down the stream 
and the latter place was only a deserted fort where hunt- 
ers make a stopping place.” Our provisions are almost 
gone, and here we are in the wilderness with savage 
Indians all about us. Our Knabe piano and household 
goods are all in the water. The previous winter a great 
deal of complaint had been made about the great waste 
of money in providing for the red men, and Congress 
had cut down their supplies and this had greatly an- 


———— ee —— 


How Serena Washburn and 
the other passengers of the Lacon 
managed to extract their sunken 
boat from the Missouri River 
mud and continue their journey 
is detailed in the second part of this 


article, to appear in the Spring 2000 
issue of Montana. M_ 


gered the Indians and sent so many of them on the 
warpath in the summer of 1869. We were twenty-six 
hundred miles from St. Louis.” The crookedness of 
the stream gives it this distance. We often see great stal- 
wart Indians take their new red blankets and tear them 
into strips three inches wide, tie one end to their belts, 
then run and look back at the flying strips with great 
satisfaction. They often braid the tails of wild animals 
in their hair and paint to look grotesque. 


AUBREY L. HAINES is the retired first historian of 
Yellowstone National Park. His published books on 
the Park are: The Valley of the Upper Yellowstone (1965), 
Yellowstone National Park: Its Exploration and Estab- 
lishment (1974), The Yellowstone Story: A History of Our 
First National Park, 2 vols. (1977 and 1996), and 
Yellowstone Place Names: Mirrors of History (1996). 
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Introduction 


erena Washburn's 

reminiscence of an ill- 

fated attempt to reach 
the Missouri River port of Fort 
Benton in 1869—an account that re- 
mained unpublished and nearly un- 
known for ninety-five years—made its 
debut in the Winter 1999 issue of Montana. In its pages, the 
Washburn family’s exasperatingly slow progress toward their in- 
tended new home in Helena, Montana Territory (where Henry 
D. Washburn was to take up duties of the surveyor general) was 
stopped somewhat short of the mouth of the Musselshell River by 
the sinking of the steamer Lacon due to snagging. 


Serena’s account was interrupted at that point—as crew and 


passengers faced raising and repairing the crippled boat to attempt 
a down-river retreat to civilization, a feat that had to be accom- 
plished by their own slender means because the season was too 
late to expect other steamboats that year. How that was accom- 
plished in a wild region where danger of attack from hostile Indi- 
ans was always present is the focus of this concluding portion of 
her reminiscence. (Page changes in the original manuscript are 
indicated by the bracketed numbers.) 


A placid Missouri River (left, 1883) belied its treacherousness as a transportation 
route. Serena Washburn discovered as much on July 16, 1869, when the steamer she 
was on, the Lacon, hit a submerged log and sank, stranding its passengers and crew 
more than three hundred miles short of Fort Benton, their destination. Serena and 
the Washburn family were traveling to Helena, Montana ‘Territory, where her 
husband Henry was to assume duties as surveyor general. Serena (above, no date) 
recalled in Part 1 of this article (Winter 1999) how devastating the mishap had been 


to the Lacon. “A snag, a part of a tree,” she wrote, “had broken entirely through the 
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hull, making a hole nine feet in length by three feet wide.” 


Jhe Voyage 
i naide the wall made by the sacks of corn, 


the men went to work to raise the boat. They 


stretched a heavy tarpaulin over the hole on the 


inside of the boat, then brought blue clay from a bank 


near[by] in the yawl, and pounded it against the can- 
vas. By three o’clock the leak from the outside was 
stopped. A sick man in his bunk directed the rigging 
up ofa siphon pump and the steam pumps were put in 


readiness, hand pumps, kegs, buckets, and pans were 


used by the deck hands, officers and passengers, all 
working for dear life. Sister and I ran a pump till we 


blistered our hands. The mate, who had a voice almost 
3 

[37] like thunder, said “work hard for ten minutes and 

we can tell if we can raise the boat.” Splash, splash, 


went the water, but not a word was spoken, and there 
was not even a smile to lighten the gloom. Then the 


mate came again saying to heave away, the water was 
lowering. Then the glorious shout that went up from 


the broken boat seemed enough to raise it half way to 


the clouds. The anxious faces now grew cheerful and 


the jolly joke went round. Captain Bailey called out, 
“Where are we now?”! The mate seemed to be every- 
where at once, encouraging and cheering every one to 
do his best. Now dipping water here then off to an- 
other place, his energy was contagious and parties 
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five miles above Washington, Missouri, on September 15 
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worked faster for his visit. Every now and then he would 
say, “All hands together, the water is lowering, the boat 
will soon be afloat. Pitch it lively, she is raising. Hur- 
rah, hurrah!” 

At seven o’clock in the evening the boat was afloat 
after a day’s hard work. It was thought by running the 
steam pumps all the time it would float till morning. 
The Captain ordered supper, dinner had been out of 
the question. The tired men and passengers ate a hearty 
meal and many of them retired at once. At sunset I 
wandered out on the bow of the boat alone to see where 
we were and what were our surroundings. My husband 
soon joined me there, then my brother Seymour and 
my sister. We were facing the north, to my right was a 
range of mountains some distance from the shore. The 
river was wide and shallow, and to my left was a long 
sandbar reaching far into the river. Next to this was a 
willow thicket and beyond this a cottonwood forest, 
and a little south of this was a range of barren moun- 
tains. The gravity of the [38] situation made us look in 
silence, nothing heard but the plashing of the water 
against the boat. Suddenly a hideous cry broke the si- 
lence, and we saw two large wolves come out of the 
willow thicket and down to the river for water. Two of 
our party had gone there to hunt. I said, “Our boys 
will be eaten up.” My husband replied that they would 
return soon. Just then we heard shots and some deer 
ran from the willows and at the same time a drove of 


Such accidents as the Lacon’s were almost common on the Missouri. Low water, snags, and sandbars often caught 
steamboats midjourney, Such was the fate of the Benton, below, which snagged on the lower river 
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buffalo without fear came to the river’s brink, while a 
herd of large elk came half-way down the mountain and 
stopped, frightened by the unusual scene of the bro- 
ken boat, while upon the top-most crag of the moun- 
tains could be seen the Indian sentry who was keeping 
watch over our movements. 

Sunset, wolves, deer, elk, buffaloes and Indians, a 
broken boat, no help in sight, is there any wonder, then, 
that I shuddered when the hungry cry of the wolves 
rent the air? There was great fear that our boat would 
break in two and we would have to go ashore and take 
our chances with the wild beasts and Indians. It had 
been seriously considered of sending the women and 
children down to Fort Buford, three hundred miles, in 
the yawl with two men to manage it, with the hope of 
floating past the Indians during the night time.2 We 
went to our beds, but not to rest. The wolves howled 
all night and I expected the Indians to be upon us at 
any moment. I never before appreciated the full mean- 
ing of that old hymn, This earth’s a howling wilder- 
ness. 

At two o’clock in the morning, all hands were called 
to work, as the water was rapidly gaining on the steam 
pump. Every one seemed tired and disheartened, but 
after several hours’ work they lowered the [39] water 
sufficiently to get up steam and run the boat a few yards 
across the river and with the spar raise the broken side 
out of the water, so they could go to work in earnest to 
mend the rent. July 21. All hands are at work taking 
out the temporary filling preparatory to putting in one 


1, Thomas C. Bailey was a captain in the Fourteenth Indiana 
Infantry during the Civil War. Serena mentions him again on page 
[40] with the explanation “of our party.” 


Civil War veteran Captain Thomas C. 
Bailey, pictured (seated second from left) 
with fellow clerks in the surveyor general’s 
office in Helena in 1872, proved his mettle 
and averted possible disaster when he 
smoked a pipe of peace with a war party 
that showed up during the raising of the 
Lacon. 


Lelia Washburn (below, circa 1870) was 
fourteen years old when she accompanied 
her family on their trip up the Missouri 
River in 1869. 


more sub- 
stantial. 
Some pas- 
sengers are 
looking on, 


others are 


fishing, when 


suddenly we 


are startled by 


the clatter ofhoofs 


and a war party of 


Indians are upon us. 
They jumped from their ponies and the thicket seemed 
full of them as they lined up and placed their arrows in 
their bows. A few had heavy rifles. On they came, a 
cloud of dark, red faces. Captains, officers, and every- 
one, hurriedly came aboard the boat. The fishing party 


joined in the rush, all except Lelia. She had just caught 


a large catfish and was so excited that she did not no- 
tice the Indians, and when Seymour went to find her 
and wanted to help her up at the stern of the boat, she 
thought there must be another sandstorm coming. She 
gave him her fish, then turned and ran right into the 
midst of the Indians. Then, for once in her life, she 
was swift-footed. She had heavy hair hanging down her 
back and it had been a great attraction to the Indians. 
They had often motioned from the shore that they 
wanted her scalp and this fact increased her speed. 
Captain Sedan was a timid man, as we had learned 
before.’ He came to my husband and said, “General, 
what are we to do with these fellows?” Mr. Washburn 
replied, “Order every man on board on deck with a 
gun,” (it really took a man with a gun to drive the deck 


2. Closer to 387 miles. 
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ft was at Fort Buford, the military post opposite the mouth of the Yellowstone River (above, drawn in 1868), that Serena and 
the passengers of Submarine No. 14 had transferred to the smaller Lacon in hopes of better navigating the almost eight 
hundred miles to Fort Benton. That was on June 28, 1869. Within three weeks they had repeatedly “sparred” through low 
water, sunk, been raised and repaired, and returned downstream to the fort, having traveled halfway to Fort Benton from Fort 
Buford, and having covered almost go percent of the distance from St. Louis before sinking. 


hands out of the hold to hold a gun, they were so fright- 
ened), “and wait and see what [40] the Indians are going 
to do.” The Indians saw such a company of men and 
such a supply of guns, but they did not know they were 
empty, for we had used all the ammunition before this 
time. It was thought best to make overtures of peace. 
The steward sent out a large clothes basket full of our 
meager supplies. These were placed before them and 
Captain Bailey of our party went out to smoke the pipe 
of peace with them. He smoked the long-handled pipe 
awhile and handed it to the chief, who stood a little in 
advance of his men, but the chief took no notice of the 
pipe or of Captain Bailey. I noticed that on his arm 
hung six scalps and one of them was light hair. I knew 
not how soon our locks might be added to the list. 
Captain Bailey smoked three times, and still no notice 
was given his offer of peace. Then the chief reached 


out his hand and took the pipe and smoked it a long” 


time. Again we felt another crisis had passed. The In- 
dians stayed around half a day, trying in every way to 
come aboard, by [but] Mr. Washburn said they must 
not be permitted to do so. 

There was so much excitement while they were 
around that no work could be done on the boat and no 
dinner was prepared. And when they mounted their 
ponies and rode away, we were more alarmed than ever, 
for we feared they had gone for reinforcements. Now 


3. On manuscript page twenty-five the captain’s name was given 
as “Ticher.” It is possible that one of the men was a pilot, rather than 
a ship captain. Unless a ship captain also held papers as a river pilot, 
he had to employ a registered pilot who directed the movement of the 
vessel. The Steamboat Inspection Law of 1838 was supplemented by 
the Steamboat Act of 1852, which required the licensing of pilots 
and engineers; captains and mates on river boats did not have to be 
licensed until 1871. William E. Lass, A History of Steamboating on 
the Upper Missouri River (Lincoln, 1962), 172-73. 

4. The hostility of Sioux war parties stifled the activity of trad- 
ers, freighters, and “wood-hawks” and led to eventua! abandonment 


everybody who could lend a hand to the work did so. 
We had been told by passing boats that there were no 
other boats to come down the river. Imagine our great 
joy, late in the afternoon, to see the smoke of a vessel 
as the Ida Stockdale came to meet us. Mr. Washburn 
hailed her and asked the Captain to take our party. “No 
sir! I am already loaded too heavily [41] for the low 
water and may be caught at any time and we have but 
little provision.” After much talk, my husband saying 
he must, and backing this assertion with a liberal cash 
offer, he consented to take six of our party, but no more. 
He said the young men could fight their way through 
some way. Our family and Nelse and Thirza came to 
the new boat, but with heavy hearts, as brother Seymour 
had to be left on the broken boat with the rest of our 
party. Although the water was low, we found it much 
faster coming with the stream. We arrived at Fort Peck 
and learned that our Indian visitors were a war party 
of Crows going to fight the Sioux. There had been 
another fight at the Musselshell and no freight or pas- 
sengers would venture on the road.‘ 

July 22. We had become somewhat reconciled to 
leaving brother Seymour and our friends on the bro- 
ken boat and were trying to cheer up, when the cry of 
fire was heard on the hurricane deck. Fortunately it 
was extinguished without much trouble or damage. Our 
piano had been placed near the engine to dry and had 


of the stockade trading post at the mouth of the Musselshell River 
and the central Montana wagon road. Peter Koch, “Journal of Peter 
Koch—1869 and 1870,” ed. Elers Koch, in Frontier Omnibus, ed. 
John W. Hakola (Missoula, Mont., 1962), 335-43. 

5. This might be the freight mentioned by Serena on July 8 (p. 
30). 

6. The Indians of the upper Missouri River had learned about 
smallpox the hard way. In 1837 Alexander Harvey was bringing up _ 
the annual outfit for Fort McKenzie (Brulé) when a case of the dread 
disease broke out in his party. He prudently stopped with the cargo 


at Judith River, but the Piegans believed they were being duped and 
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When below Fort Peck, Serena Washburn described 
Grovon [Gros Ventre] bull boats, much like the one at right, 
photographed by Stanley J. Morrow in 1877. The boats, she 

later wrote, were “made by bending willow poles making a 
round basket about ten feet in diameter, this being covered 
by buffalo robes, skin side out.” Capable of carrying the 


bes] 


Indians’ “winter’s supply of meat,” she observed, the boats 


were “perfectly waterproof.” 


taken fire. July 29. Passed the Sully’s freight.> Prob- 
ably our Captain gave them some flour. The men had 
placed a number of paddies around their camp to make 
it look as if there were many men. 

The Indians will follow the boat all day, sometimes, 
hoping it will land. And when it does tie up they rush 
from every direction, running or riding, often three 
children on one pony carrying their dogs. They come 
in blankets and buffalo robes and a few of them in their 
bare skins, a motley, dirty throng. It is difficult to see 
in [42] them the noble red man. At Fort Buford the 
Captain hung out the smallpox flag to keep them from 
the boat. The Indians, hundreds of them, came no 
closer than a quarter ofa mile. As we neared the mouth 
of the Yellowstone River, a strange procession met us. 
A large party of Grovon Indians had been up the river 
hunting and laying in their winter’s supply of meat.” 
They had made a successful hunt and were returning 
with their boats laden down to the water’s brink. Their 
boats are made by bending willow poles, making a 
round basket about ten feet in diameter, this being cov- 
ered by buffalo robes, skin side out, and perfectly water- 
proof.® Several of these are tied together. A squaw sits 
in the front of the first one and propels the boat with a 
single paddle. There were two hundred boats in this 
fleet. The braves kill the wild game, but the squaws 
dress the meat and cure it, then pack it into the boats. 
They have their pappooses [sic] with them and they 
sit on the meat and relish a piece of raw fat buffalo meat 
while the mother works. 


insisted the cargo be brought up. That was finally done and the scourge 
was loosed among them with terrible results. Hiram M. Chittenden, 
History of Early Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1903), 1:229. The disease continued to devastate the 
tribes along the Missouri River. 

7. Gros Ventre Indians or “Big Bellies.” The term has been used 
to identify two entirely different groups, the Gros Ventres of the 
prairie, or Atsinas (an Algonquin people), and the Gros Ventres of 
the river or Hidatsa, who were a Siouan people. In this case, since 
they were bound downriver following a buffalo hunt, it is likely they 
were of the river, returning to old Fort Berthold where they occupied 
a village together with Arikaras and Mandans. Carling Malouf, “His- 
toric Tribes and Archaeology,” Archaeology in Montana, 8 (January- 
March, 1967), 9-10, 15. See also John Stoutenburgh, Jr., Dictionary 
of the American Indian (New York, 1960), 129. 
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These boats were protected by two hundréd 
mounted warriors on each side of the river. This was 
absolutely necessary, as they were passing through the 
country belonging to another tribe, and they are con- 
stantly warring with one another.’ A chief wanted to 
come on the boat for the rest of his journey. The Cap- 
tain was afraid to refuse, so the squaw unloaded their 
boats and the two braves, the squaw and pappoose came 
on board, paying three buffalo robes for the short trip. 
It was thought each one of their boats contained about 
a thousand pounds of meat. The little pappoose was 
three hundred days old. They kept its age by cutting a 
notch in a stick each day. It had not been browned [44; 
Note—there was no p. 43, a numbering error] by ex- 
posure and looked pretty and sweet. As they neared 
the fort the brave went to the highest part of the boat 
and chanted the story of their successful hunt.!° A more 
doleful, disheartening piece of music cannot be con- 
ceived. At least so it seemed to the white folks. 

August 1. Very warm. Wooded at St. John’s Agency 
and bought a cow, which was brought on board to be 
killed for beef. The prairie was on fire. At night all the 
valley and waves of hills are a blaze of light, a sea of 
fire. August 2. Passed Yankton, Dakota, a town of half 


8. Such coracles were usually called “bull boats” from a prefer- 
ence for the larger hides of buffalo bulls for the covering. Stanley 
Vestal, The Missouri (1945; reprint, Lincoln, 1996), 158-60. 

9. The Assiniboines, “which are a very treacherous tribe of Indi- 
ans, they go on the principle of to-day a friend to-morrow an enemy.” 
J. Allen Hosmer, “A Trip to the States in 1865,” in Hakola, Frontier 
Omnibus, 301. 

10. Fort Berthold. Not the original fur trade post by that name but 
the nearby Fort Atkinson, renamed Fort Berthold after the American 
Fur Company took it over from the army after June 1867. The three 
tribes—Arikara, Mandan, and Gros Ventre—occupied a nearby vil- 
lage named “Like-a-Fishhook.” Ray H. Mattison, ed., “An Army Wife 
on the Upper Missouri: The Diary of Sarah E. Canfield, 1866-1868,” 
North Dakota History, 20 (October 1953), 194. 
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| a dozen houses, the last signs of civilization on the 
| river.!! The steward bought some potatoes. It had been 
weeks since we had tasted any. August 3. Passed some 
cattle, up to their necks in mud, just their heads above 
the water. Three men and a woman were trying to res- 
cue them. August 4. Landed in Sioux City, where most 
of the passengers left the boat. Our boat took on a good 
supply of provisions. This was a pleasant sight to us. 
However, with all our mishaps, we had never been starv- 
ing hungry, but it was often very difficult to eat what 
was served. We purchased the daily papers here, the 
first we had seen in weeks. We passed several wrecks, 
as there are many boats lost on this 

turbulent, crooked river. 

August 6 [5th]. Arrived at 
Omaha and Mr. Washburn took 
the train on the [Union] Pacific 
to , thence five 
hundred miles by stage to 
Helena, Montana Terri- 
tory.’ This was the only 
possible way of reaching 
his destination. He goes 
alone. It is sad. After 
the four years of ter- 
rible separation 
during the war and 
part of the time 
while he was in 
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11. Unlikely in the light of this description from 1865: “This town 
has no streets but is scattered about in spots. The Capitol is a three 
story frame building, and looks more like a school-house than a place 
where they make laws, there are two groceries, and one hotel which 
they call the ‘Ash House,’ and there are also some very handsome 
private residences at this place,” Hosmer, “A Trip to the States in 
1865,” 313. 

12. Corinne, Utah Territory. Serena left a blank in her manuscript, 
probably intending to fill in the station’s name when she could deter- 
mine what it was. The stagecoach connection with Montana Terri- 
tory is described by James A. Garfield two years later: “From Corinne 
in 1872, Wells Fargo and Co. ran a daily line to Helena, a distance 
about 500 miles [480 is closer], over a well-worn but natural prairie 
trail. The scheduled time to Helena was four days, traveling day and 
night.” Oliver W. Holmes, “James A. Garfield’s Diary of a Trip to 
Montana in 1872,” in Hakola, Frontier Omnibus, 349-50. 

13. It appears that the date should be August 7 on the basis of a 
newspaper comment. Parsons to author, April 20, 1997. 

14. Henry Gannett, Boundaries of the United States, 3d ed. (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1904), 131. It appeared also as Bulletin 226, Series F, 
Geography, United States Geological Survey. 

15. See Aubrey L. Haines, Yellowstone National Park: Its Explo- 
ration and Establishment (Washington, D.C., 1974), 191, for 
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Squaw with Bullboat, by Charles M. Russell, pen and ink, 1901 


Congress, we had decided never to be separated again. 
But I am too [45] frail to take the trip overland, so must 
return to Clinton, Indiana. But if he gains his health, 
we will feel rejoiced and repaid for this sacrifice. Nelse 
Anderson and wife return with us. 

August 5 [6th]. The eclipse is here, but the day is 
dark and cloudy and we do not have the fine view we 
had wished for. Still, it is wonderful, the beautiful 
shadow and the small silver rim. So strange to see our 
daylight turned to shade. We are a few miles from 
Leavenworth City. We landed here and went out to 
the fort. The grasshoppers are thick, devouring every- 
thing green. August 7. Laid at Parksville last night. We 
had a delightful serenade. It sounded heavenly after 
our long sojourn in the wilderness. We sang with great 
earnestness, Aint you glad we’re out of the wilderness? 
During the summer of 1870, Mr. Washburn orga- 

nized a party to explore the Yellowstone River. 

They lost one of their men and remained 

three days to look for him. A heavy 

snowstorm came upon them and 
he contracted a cold from 
which he never recovered. 


He returned home in De- 
cember, and after an ill- 
ness of six weeks passed 


quietly away from earth to 
heaven. 
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MHS Museum, Helena 


deLacy’s presentation of the geography on both sides of the bound- 
ary. 

16. Nathaniel P. Langford, Diary of the Washburn Expedition to 
the Yellowstone and Firehole Rivers in the Year 1870 (St. Paul, Minn., 
1905), viii. 

17. Haines, Yellowstone National Park, 38. 

18. Aubrey L. Haines, The Yellowstone Story: A History of Our 
First National Park, 2 vols. (1977; reprint, Niwot, Colo., 1996), 1:91- 
101. 

19. Two maps bear the same date, “November Ist, 1869,” RG 49, 
Old Map File (Montana 2 and 3), National Archives (hereafter NA), 
Washington, D.C. Map 2 shows Yellowstone Lake with the spindle 
shape of earlier cartography, while map 3 has a large bay on the west 
side and outlines the “Route of Mssrs Cook & Folsom 1869,” noting 
many of their discoveries on the trail. Pertinent areas of these maps 
are on facing pages in Haines, Yellowstone National Park, 192-93. 

20. Ibid., 194. 

21. Haines, The Yellowstone Story, 1:103-8. 

22. Langford, Diary, xii, xv-xvi. 

23. Ibid., xvii. 

24. H.D. Washburn toJ. S. Wilson, commissioner of the General © 
Land Office, December 26, 1870, L 28803, Letters Received from | 
Surveyor General of Montana, RG 49, NA. H 
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Epilogue 

Henry Dana Washburn arrived in Helena on Au- 
gust 13, 1869, to assume the duties of his appointed 
position as surveyor general of Montana Territory. The 
territory had been organized May 26, 1864, and thus 
was only a little more than five years old, with most of 
its great expanse yet poorly mapped." Along the south 
boundary, eastward from the Madison River nearly to 
the Wind River, was a mountain-girt plateau known 
only imperfectly from the map prepared in 1865 by 
Walter W. deLacy for the First Legislative Assembly.!> 
It was a place reputed by mountain man Jim Bridger to 
hold a geyser seen to “spout as high as the flag pole in 
Virginia City, which was about sixty (60) feet high.”!® 
In the same vicinity, prospectors reported, was a great 
lake, below which “the whole river [Yellowstone] falls 
over the face of the mountain thousands of feet.”!” 

Such tales invited confirmation and there were at- 
tempts to form exploring parties in 1867, 1868, and 
1869. All failed for fear of Indians; however, three 
Confederate Gulch miners, who had applied to go in 
the latter year, decided to go anyhow and made a low- 
keyed but fruitful exploration of what is now 
Yellowstone National Park.'® One of them, David E. 
Folsom, a thirty-year-old Quaker, had some training 
in civil engineering and was able to make observations 
which were of great interest. 

Folsom returned to Helena on October 11, 1869, and 
his notes on the little-known country around 
Yellowstone Lake evidently reached Washburn’s office 
very soon because the geographic information became 
part of a map signed by the surveyor general on No- 
vember 1, 1869, that accompanied his annual report to 


Henry Washburn (left, circa 1867) finally arrived in 
Montana from Omaha on August 13, 1869, via the Union 
Pacific Railroad and stage lines. Although he assumed the 
territorial surveyor general post, he is best known for 
leading the 1870 expedition into what is now Yellowstone 
National Park, where a prominent peak is named for him. 
He died the following January. 


the commissioner of the General Land Office.'® Walter 
W. deLacy, whose 1865 “Map of the Territory of Mon- 
tana with Portions of the Adjoining Territories” was 
still in print, also had access to Folsom’s information 
and used it in an 1870 revision that provided the first 
realistic delineation of Yellowstone Lake and adjacent 
features to appear on a commercial map. It was first 
available in summer 1870.7° 

Later, Washburn became involved in the planning 
of a more elaborate exploration to take place in late 
summer 1870.”! He was likely one of the twenty mem- 
bers Nathaniel P. Langford mentions as enlisting “about 
the ist of August 1870,” and by the middle of the month 
he was prominently involved in obtaining a military 
escort to accompany the expedition.” 

Initially, James S. Stuart of Deer Lodge—an expe- 
rienced Indian fighter—was asked to lead the expedi- 
tion but was forced to decline when he could not be 
excused from jury duty. Thus, as Langford states: 
“While we were disappointed in our commander and 
advisor, General Washburn was chosen captain of the 
party.”?3 It was a remarkably good substitution, for 
Washburn had been a popular and capable officer in 
the Civil War, in which he reached the brevet rank of 
major general of volunteers. With no particular author- 
ity to rely on, Washburn managed a party of free spir- 
its that included several fractious natures, and did so 
with little friction. Except for the unfortunate decision 
to pass around Yellowstone Lake by its east and south 
shores (with the loss of Truman C. Everts in the tangled 
thickets south of the lake, and the waste of time and 
means searching for him) the exploration went well. 

Serena Washburn believed the rigors of that explo- 
ration, in which he did not spare himself, unduly ad- 
vanced her husband’s consumption and ultimately 
caused his death. However, a letter her husband wrote 
from Clinton, December 26, 1870, requesting a thirty- 
day extension of leave presents his illness differently: 
“I am now confined to my room from a slight attack of 
pneumonia but expect to visit Washington the middle 
of January if leave is granted.”*4 Thus, the trying win- 
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Edward DeMatte Collection, courtesy Lee Pars 


ter trip from Helena to the railroad at Corinne, Utah 
Territory—four days and nights of nearly continuous 
travel in a drafty, unheated stagecoach—could have 
been the source of his fatal illness. Regardless, 
Washburn, although he did not live to directly partici- 
pate in the establishment of a national park in the won- 
derfully endowed wilderness his party had explored, 
contributed by his competent leadership of the 1870 
exploration. 

Henry Dana Washburn died at the home of his step- 
father-in-law, Aquila Nebeker, at Clinton, Indiana, 
January 26, 1871. His thirty-nine years of life were par- 
ticularly useful to his community and his nation, 
which was duly noted at his burial and is remembered 
in the Biographical and Historical Record of Vermil- 
lion County, Indiana (1888). 

Serena J. Washburn survived her husband by some 
forty-seven years, two months, and eight days, and yet, 
surprisingly little information is available about her life 
during those years. She moved to Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, in 1871, to further the education of her children. 
It seems likely that Lelia met her future husband, John 
B. DeMotte II, a professor of physics, while a student 
at Indiana Asbury College (renamed DePauw in 1884). 


25. SerenaJ. Washburn, “Autobiography of Serena J. Washburn,” 
p- 45, Yellowstone National Park Research Library, Mammoth, 
Wyoming. 

26. Ibid., 53. 

27. Parsons to author, April 20, 1997. 

28. One copy of Serena’s fifty-four-page, typed reminiscence titled 
“Autobiography of Serena J. Washburn,” donated by Mary Washburn 
Rodriguez to the Yellowstone National Park Research Library, Mam- 
moth, Wyoming, on August 17, 1965, is marked for one of Serena’s 
grandsons and reads “Henry E. Washburn, Clinton, Indiana, Christ- 
mas 1904” on the inside of the flyleaf. The other, held by Washburn 
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After her Missouri vovage. Serena Washburn 
(below. circa 1903) lived the next forty-nine 
years in Indiana and Kansas. often spending 
time with her daughter’s family in her later 
vears. Pictured at left at Serena’s house in 
Greencastle. Indiana, in 1906 are (left to 
right): son-in-law Professor John B. 
DeMotte IJ, daughter Lelia Washburn 
DeMotte, grandsons John B. DeMotte II] 
(rep step) and Lawrence Washburn De- 
Motte (bottom step), Serena, and Truman 


They were married in January 1878. Aquila (the mid- 
dling boy of the voyage) matured into a medical doc- 
tor known for many years, in and around Clinton, as 
“Doctor Quill.” 

In 1886, Serena, accompanied by Thirza with whom 
she maintained a close relationship, homesteaded 160 


acres in Kansas about thirteen miles northwest of Lakin. 
Lee Parsons believes that “investments,” such as the 
Kansas property, provided much of her income, allow- 
ing her to build “two houses on Vine Street” in 
Greencastle, Indiana, that she managed for years as 
boardinghouses for DePauw University students. 
“She was independent, headstrong, and not particu- 
larly absorbed with conventional distaff occupations.”?” 


Payne DeMotte of New York City, is similar except for the inscrip- 
tion on the flyleaf indicating it was given to another grandson with 
the inscription “John B. DeMotte, Jr., December 1903, Greencastle, 
Indiana.” This copy also has notes from the Biographical Dictionary 
of Congress handwritten inside the back cover by Lawrence Washburn 
DeMotte, probably on November 22, 1928. Mary Washburn 
Rodriguez, Monterey, California, to Lee Parsons, May 19, 1980; 
Clinton, Indiana, Daily Clintonian, August 17, 1915. 

29. Ibid., September 16, 1915. 

30. Tacoma Ledger, July 9, 1911. 

31. Livingston, Montana, Enterprise, August 23, 1911. 

32. Parsons to author, April 20, 1997. 


W. Harrington, the professor’s assistant. Gep ste) 
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The grandson to whom Serena sent one of the bound 
copies of her autobiography—Henry Evan Washburn— 
followed the example of his father by taking up the 
practice of medicine. Information on him provided by 
his daughter indicates he “was doing research on Rocky 
Mountain tick [spotted fever] when he died at a com- 
paratively young age.” A newspaper report on his death 
at thirty years of age attributes his demise to a severe 
cold, however, which developed, six months later, into 
“pleural troubles.” 

The death of Dr. Henry Washburn was followed a 
month later by the death of his father, the ten-year-old 
boy of the voyage to Montana. According to the local 
newspaper, “Washburn [Aquila] and his son were prac- 
tically inseparable, and the son’s death weighed heavily 
on the father to such an extent that he suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown, which with a cold contracted shortly 
after, developed into the illness that caused his death, 
which came as a shock to Clinton.”?9 

During Serena’s later years, she “bounced around 
the family,” spending some of her time with Lelia, and 
after Lelia died in 1910, often with grandson John. In 
summer 1911, Serena made a trip to Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, to visit him and her presence there made the 
society page of the local newspaper. After introducing 
her as the widow of Major General Henry D. Washburn, 
the leader of the first [second] exploring expedition 
into the headwaters of the Yellowstone River, the edi- 


tor remarked that “Mrs. Washburn is an interesting fig- 
ure herself. She combines in a way which the women 
of a passing generation alone seem to have known the 
secret of—the gentle dignity of a snowy-haired age, and 
the keen intellect and bodily activity of a young woman. 
But she steadfastly refuses to talk of herself, preferring 
to tell of incidents in the life of her famous husband 
about which her early memories lovingly cluster.”*° 

On the return trip to Terre Haute, Indiana, Serena 
stopped at Yellowstone National Park for a first and 
only look at the wonder-filled area her husband had 
explored forty-one years earlier. There she saw the great 
geyser, “Old Faithful,” named by him, and the promi- 
nent peak named for him. She was pleased.’ 

Serena died April 6, 1917, while visiting John at 
Montgomery, Alabama, where he had moved after re- 
marrying. She died “virtually in the hour that Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the declaration of war with 
Germany.” Her body was returned to Clinton, Indi- 
ana, for burial beside her distinguished husband. \_ 


AUBREY L. HAINES is the retired first historian of 
Yellowstone National Park. His published books on 
the Park are: The Valley of the Upper Yellowstone (1965), 
Yellowstone National Park: Its Exploration and Estab- 
lishment (1974), The Yellowstone Story: A History of Our 
First National Park, 2 vols. (1977 and 1996), and 
Yellowstone Place Names: Mirrors of History (1996). 


Henry Washburn’s expedition to Yellowstone in 1870, which named Old Faithful geyser, had far-reaching ramifications. When 
Nathaniel P. Langford, who accompanied the expedition, lectured on their discoveries, he inspired Ferdinand V. Hayden to 
lead a United States Geological Survey party into the area a year later. Hayden’s expedition included photographer William 

H. Jackson, whose photographs helped convince Congress to establish Yellowstone as a national park in 1872. Below is 
Jackson’s 1938 painting of the Hayden expedition at Old Faithful. 
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I enjoy documenting the world as I see it. 
Everyone should try it. What one discovers is 
that the world and oneself change very quickly 
yet stay the same unless conscious efforts are 
applied to transform our society in a progres- 
sive direction. Photographs are a reminder of 
the importance of seizing the constant flux 
which sometimes we mistake for a ceaseless 
state of affairs. 


Batya Weinbaum was born in Ann Arbor, Michigan and 
now resides in New York City. She studied humanities and 
arts at Hampshire College, Amherst, and is currently study- 
ing economics at Columbia University. In addition, she has 
had extensive training in photography, studying photo- 
journalism at the Center of the Eye, Aspen, Colorado and 
visual sociology at Imageworks, Cambridge. Her profes- 
sional experience has included much free lance docu- 
mentary photography as well as work with the United 
Nations and UNICEF. One of her most challenging assign- 
ments was with the Ginn/Xerox Corporation and consisted 
of producing the photographs for a world culture textbook 
series for use by secondary schools. Another was a photo- 
graph series on Latin American problems which she under- 
took for McGraw-Hill. 

Batya Weinbaum has participated in numerous group 
photographic shows and has held two one-woman shows, 
one at the Pan American Gallery in Boston and the other 
at the Discovery Gallery in New York City. This is her first 
one-woman exhibit at the Sheldon Swope Art Gallery and 
includes a total of 53 black and white photographs, ex- 
hibited in five individual series bearing the titles, Ferry, 
Home, La Gente, Living Rooms, and Amherst. 


Howard E. Wooden 
Director 


February, 1974 


BATYA WEINBAUM 


five photographic suites 


February 3 thru March 1, 1974 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery ° Terre Haute, Indiana 
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After The Late ‘Babe’ Wheeler 


BRAZIL, Ind. (Special)—The 
Brazil City Park Board, in 
co-operation with Mayor Norval 
Pickett and the City Council, 
has named their northside park 
“The Babe Wheeler Park” in 
honor of the late, great 
basketball player and coach, 
Harold “Babe” Wheeler. 

The park board has started a 
fund drive to erect a memorial 
base and mount a cast bronze 
plaque with an appropriate 
biographical message in the 
park. 

Wheeler played basketball at 
Garfield High School where he 
rated all-state and then went on 


| to Purdue where he gained 


All-America honors. A member 
of the Basketball Hall of Fame. 
Wheeler taught and was coach 
at Brazil High School for more 
than 40 years before his 
retirement. 

At the time of his death this 
spring he was serving his 


second term as city 
councilman. 

The Babe Wheeler Fund has 
been set up at First Bank and 
Trust Company where his 
frimds may make contributions 
in his memory. in addition to the 
plaque, plans are to use surplus 
funds to expand the basketball 
| court at the park. 


Former coach 


Wheeler eulogized 


during park 


im 
By ee TAN, ITH 
Times Managing Editor 
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Nearly 50 friends, former co- 
workers, students and relatives of 
former Brazil High School 
educator and coach Harold 
“Babe” Wheeler braved the 
elements yesterday to join 
together at Meridian and Hendrix 
streets to dedicate a concrete- 
mounted plaque in Wheeler’s 
honor. 

Brazil Mayor Norval Pickett, 
Brazil High School Principal 
Jesse Pitts, Clay Community 
Schools Asst. Supt. Harry Sherer, 
Wheeler’s two children and 
brother, Maynard, joined to 
eulogize the former educator and 
Brazil civic leader. 

Pitts, who served as master of 
ceremonies for the event, told the 
gathering he was proud to be a 
part of the tribute to Wheeler. 

The high school principal, who 
is also a member of Brazil’s Park 
Board, told the crowd public 
response to the memorial fund 
drive was much better than an- 
ticipated. 

“We announced the drive and 
set a goal of $365. Nearly $1,000 
was donated,” Pitts said. 

Pitts said surplus will be used 
for additional improvements to 
the park. ‘‘We plan to install a 
new Swing set, a new Slide and at 
a later date a circular walkway 
through the park,” Pitts ex- 
Jlained. 

Mayor Nu. val Pickett, a close 
associate of Wheeler’s during the 
forner coach’s later years, said 

_ne often thought it fitting the park 
was renamed for Wheeler. 

“He was a man of quality and a 
man who believed in recreation 
and who believed in equality for 
all youngsters,” Pickett said. 

The mayor added, ‘‘Babe was a 
man who believed in nature and 
the things this park represents.” 

Pickett expressed appreciation 
that the Brazil City Council had 
renamed the park prior to 
Wheeler’s death. 

Wheeler’s son, Gary, speaking 
for himself and his sister, told the 
gathering, “Fm happy to be here 
and to express our deep ap- 
preciation to the committee for 
their work towards this day. 

“Babe dedicated his service 
and leadership to the youth of this 


A~ i 

hla: 2G and ji hope the kids he 
touched reflect the qualities he 
tried to display,” Gary Wheeler 
commented. 

Young Wheeler reiterated his 
pride in the dedication tribute 
then added, “I’m proud to stand 
here today in this park and say 
‘Harold Babe Wheeler, he was my 
dad”. 

Wheeler’s brother Maynard 
recalled how proud the former 
Brazil City Councilman was of the 
council’s action naming the park 
in his honor. 

“Iwas with him shortly after he 
was told about the action and I 
think that was one of the greatest 
moments of his life,” the former 
coach’s brother recalled. 

The city council, at Mayor 
Pickett’s urging, renamed the 
park in Wheeler’s honor only a 
few weeks prior to his death in 
April. 

“This is a fitting tribute to 
Babe. Next to his wife and kids 


dedication 


there was nothing he enjoyed 
more than children,’’ Maynard 
Wheeler commented. 


Sherer recalled Wheeler en- 
tered Purdue University, 
following graduation from Terre 
Haute’s Garfield High School, as 
a pharmacy student. 


“Babe never became a phar- 
macist, but he still dispensed 
many pills of different types,” 
Sherer noted, referring to things 
Wheeler imparted to his students. 

“Babe worked with students 
because he loved them and he 
always tried to teach them more 
than just athletics,” Sherer-noted. 

Sherer, a longtime ‘friend of 
Wheeler’s, took yesterday's 
occasion as an opportunity to 
announce plans for a new outdoor 
basketbaH court at Wheeler Park. 

The new facility will be 
provided by. the Brazil Elks Club, 
of which Wheeler es a longtime 
member. 
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Several dozen former friends, students and 
colleagues of the late, great Brazil High School 
coach and athletic director Harold “Babe” 
Wheeler looked on Thursday, along with Park 
Board member Jesse, Pitts, as, Wheeler’s-san,. 
Gary, and daughter, Mrs. Barbara Clark, 
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unveiled a new _  concrete-mounted plaque 
commemorating the dedication of the former 
Meridian Street Park to Wheeler’s honor. 
Wheeler’s children and brother, Maynard, 


„acknowledged the honor on Wheeler's behalf. 


(Times photo by Dan Smith) 
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Funeral services for Harold L. 

Babe" Wheeler, 72y former 
Garfield High School basketball 
star and retired head coach and | ' 
athletic director at Brazii High | 
Schoo!. .who died Wednesday 
morning in. Union Hospital. 
Terre Haute. will be at 1! am 
Saturday at Frist United 
Presbyterian Church, here. 
with “the Rev William 
Wimberly officiating. 

Burial will be in Roselawn 
Memoria! Park, near Terre 
Haute Friends may call9 a m. 

¡until noon and 4-10 p.m. Friday 
jat, Moore Funeral Home. where 
‘officers and past exaulted 
irulers of Brazil Elks Lodge will 
conduct memorial services at 
i 40pm. Friday Wheeler was 
a past exaulted ruler of me local 
Elks Lodge 


Wheeler. who i 7 tired; from 
Brazil High Schi i 9702 was 
elected to) Rrazil city 


‘Council in 7k and revelec ted in 
i1975 
| When Wheeler inte in w70 
laiter 40 years of teaching at 
Eragi High School, the city and. 
ol observed ` “Babe Wheeler 
i “an his honor Among the | iv 


a he = _HAROLD L. ‘BAB E’ WHEELER — 


Al} ‘American homa Purdue. |'He won 17 secuonals and two 
He began his high school | regionals. plus WIC and 


gu E: ‘honoring. Wheeler was” Coaching career at Sevmour in Wabash Valley basketball 

| Ph l Eskew mmissioner of | 1928 Two years later. in the fal! utles 

“Indian a High School “Athletic of 1930, he began his long | He served as head coach at 

| Ass ation corer Pacis career at Brazil. Brazil in tootball and track. 
` Wheeler was inductedi the Wheeler served asa referee as well as basketball. at times 

Indiana “Basketball Ha | of for several years in professional during his coaching Career 

Famein 969. basketball ' Survivors include Vania 


JA {922 graduate. “of Garfield In his senior year asta {Mrs Barbara Cla 
High School. he played Garfield player. he led the > Bloomington. a son. i | 
voit bat basketball for two | basketball team to ‘the. state Blonmingtan two sisters. Mrs | 
years before enrolling at |,finals. losing 26-15 ın the | Odessa W- ‘Atkinson. Monroe. | 

Purdue University, In three. championship game to the La, and Derotha. Anderson.’ 4 
vears af playing at Purdue, his. Franklin “Wonder Five” He Terre Haute. two brothers. 

team won the Big’ Ten tutte twice scored 13 of Garfield's 15 points: | Maynard. Terre Haute. and 
and placed second the third |. During his 25 years as Robert. Greenwich, Conn. 

vear He earned all-Big Tenland | Brazil's headibaskethall coach. | three grandchildren. and three | 
honorable ment on Wheeler had a 416-243 record reat: eat. grandchildren 
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Eck’ Wheeler, 
T. H- Sièl 


of Commercial Solvents, Dies 


| Following a brief illness, J. E. 
{“Eck” Wheeler, vice president 
ifor production of Commercial 
‘Solvents Corporation, died late 
{Wednesday night at the . St. 
|Francis Hospital in Monroe, La. 
He would have been 55 on 
April 21. 

! Associated with Commercial 
Solvents since 1934, he had been 
in his present position since 
Dec. 22, 1961, and a director 
since 1963. 

He joined the company as a 
research chemist. Mr. Wheeler 
served in a number of produc- 
tion and research positions of 
broad responsibility. He became 
superintendent of the Terre 
Haute plant in 1940. 

ston ches E 

In 1946 he moved to the Ster- 
lington, La., plant. There he was 
in charge of the conversion of 
the Dixie Ordnance Works, 


‘which had been operated ` by 
CSC during World War II, from 
manufacture of wartime explo-~ 
lsives to chemical products for 
peacetime aise. He became pro-! 
duction manager for the com: | 
pany in 1960. 

A native of Terre Haute, he 
was graduated from Garfield 
High School and from Purdue: 
University, where he received a 
degree in chemical engineering. 

He was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, 
Armed Forces Chemical Asso- 
ciation, Ouchita River Valley 
Association, Monroe Chamber 
of Commerce, the Greater 
Ouchita Port Commission, the 
Bayou De Siard Club, the Lotus 
Club and the Delta Chi social 


fraternity. | 


+ + + 

| Surviving are the widow, the| 
former Helen O'Donnell of; 
‘Terre Haute, a son, Joseph 
Echard Jr., Monroe, La.; daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Nathaniel Troy, Sli-. 
dell, La.: three brothers. May- 
nard C. Wheeler, CSC president, 
New York; Harold “Babe” 
Wheeler, Brazil, and Robert 
Wheeler, Greenwich. Conn.; two 
sisters, Mrs. Zazell La¥Forge, 
Spencer. and Mrs. Gilbert Atkin- 
son. Monroe, La., and one grand- 
child. 

Services and burial will be at 
10 am. Friday, at Monroe, La. 
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(SC Fulogy,, (7 
Lauds Wheeler 
For Leadership 


A tribule to J. E. “Eck” 
Wheeler, vice president for 
production and a director of 
Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, was read by William S. 
Leonhardt, CSC financial vice 
president and treasurer, who 
presided at the company’s an- 
nual stockholders meeting here 
Thursday in place of the com- 
pany president, Maynard C. 
Wheeler. 

Reading of the tribute pre- 


ness session. It follows: 

+ + + 
“With the deepest sadness 
and sorrow, we record the 


tragic and untimely passing of 
one of the finest among us — 
Eck Wheeler, a native son of 
Terre Haute, our vice president 
in charge of production, mem- 
ber of our board of directors, 
cherished friend of so many 
who knew him so well. ... 

“For 32 years he served 
CSC and its people with a rare 
devotion and great effective- 
ness. He was a vital force in 
our company’s growth and 
progress. . . . He gave deeply 
of himself, without reserve or 
restraint, to make his hopes 
for CSC come true... and he 
built with the dedication that 
comes from the heart as well 
as from the mind.” 

Leonhardt traced Wheeler's 
history with the company, 
noting, “Eck Wheeler never 
stopped in his drive to build 
CSC, to make it a stronger 
company, always a better place | 
for its employes to work.” | 

+ + + Í 

“He was born and went to 
school in Terre Haute,” he! 
continued. “He married a 
Terre Haute girl and their) 
children were born here. Just! 
as his life brought great credit! 
to his company, so does it 


| 


_ bring honor to the community | 


of his birth. 

“We are deeply grateful for 
every year we have known 
him. . . . The thoughts of all 
the people of CSC are with his 
bereaved family .. . his broth- | 
er, Maynard, the president of 
our company. 

“And we turn once again to 
the work of our company. We 
know this is what Eck would 
wan tus to do... to build fur- 
ther on his building .. . so that 
OSC may continue to be a 
source of satisfaction and ful- 
fillment to those, who like Eck 
contribute to its progress.” 
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To ISU Foundation 


| Maynard C. Wheeler, chair-'C. Rankin, and John T. Royse, 


man of the board and formeriall of Terre Haute; E. Donald 
chief executive officer of theiElliott, Richard E. Meier, Sr., 
Commercial Solvents Corpora- and Joseph E. O’Daniel, Evans- 
tion. has accepted an appoint- ville. Lowell E. Brammer, Park 
ment to the Indiana State Univ- Forest, Ill.; and James D. Ach- 


Be Foundation Board  of.er, Franklin. 
irectors. | + + + 
| Forrest G. Sherer. Terre) 


{Haute insurance executive and| 
iISU Foundation president, said! 
Wheeler 


A native of Terre Haute, 


y was elected as a! 
director at the annual Fall! 
meeting of the Foundation! 


Board of Directors. However, | 
iWheeler was on an extended 
European visit in October and: 
on his recent return acceptéd, 
the appointment. Foundation 
directors are elected for a three- 
year term and may be reelected. 
Sherer said Wheeler’s accept- 
ance increased the board mem- 
bership from 18 to 19 directors. 
Other directors are Marshall T.! 
Hubbard, vice president, ISU| 
Vice President J. Kenneth Moul- 
ton, secretary and treasurer, 
Herman D. Becker, Morris 
Blumberg, Wilson N. Cox, Jr., || 
John D. Ennis, Welby M.| 
[Frantz, Anton Hulman Jr.’ 
Leonard B. Marshall, Thomas; 
M. Patrick, ISU President Alan || 
| 


sapr | 
r Chosen 


+ In eight years of his leader- 
|ship, CSC salies advanced from 
the mid-sixty million range and 


than 50 cents per share to a 
411966 level of more than 95 mil- 


solidated net earnings of over 
two dollars per common share 
in each of the last four years. 

Also during his administra- 
tion, the company achieved a 


position for the many products 
it makes from natural gas. Op- 
erations reaching to agriculture, 
industry, and human use were 
extended and broadly diversi- 
fied. The company’s most sig- 
jnificant growth and develop- 
pent programs, involving capit- 
al expenditures of close to 150 
') million dollars were devised and 
launched during his leadership. 

During Wheeler’s presidency, 
the company acquired an Ital- 
ian pharmaceutical company, an 
industrial explosives company, 
a stabilized vitamins company 
and a resins and adhesives com- 


| MAYNARD C. WHEELER 


Wheeler 


Continued From Page 1 
| Wheeler began his career with 
‘the fledgling Commercial Solv-/Pany. — 
jents plant in Terre Haute in A recipient of many honors, 
1923. In his long career with the awards, and distinctive citations, 
{company, he has had direct/ Wheeler received an honorary 
‘responsibility for just about) doctor’s degree in engineering 
every facet of its operations.|from Purdue and an honorary 
‘After serving as the Terre| doctor of laws from ISU in 
1 Haute plant pracgss superintend-| 1967. 
‘ent, he became plant manager| He serves as a director of 
‘in 1929 and 11 years later wasi the Purdue Research Founda- 
jnamed production manager for| tion, National Plant Food In- 
, the entire company. ___!stitute, National Association of 
In 1945, he was named vice) Manufacturers, and the Founda- 
president for production and en-| tion for American Agriculture. 


lion dollars in sales and con-\ 


| gineering, and in 1954, his re- 
sponsibilities were greatly in- 
¥ creased when he became CSC’s 
{vice president for research, de- 
velopment, and engineering. 


He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, Tau Beta Phi, Delta 
Chi and the Newcomen Societ) 


Three years later, he was \ 
named senior vice president, aj for North America. 
position which he held until he = o 
became President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer. He was named 
president in 1959 and board 
‘chairman in 1966. Robert C. 

“Wheeler replaced him as chiel 

| executive officer in 1967. 

€ A Purdue University chemica 
‘engineering graduate, Maynarc 
"Wheeler has been intimately as- 

Į sociated with an impressive ser. 
‘ies of scientific achievements 
and breakthroughs by Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation — the 
synthetic production of am- 
monia and methanol in the 
}1920’s, the mass production of, 
penicillin and the development 
of the all-important crystalline 
form of this first great antibioti 
during World War II, and more 
recently, the discovery and ini-|. 
tial development} with Purdue|’ 
University of the new hormone-}# 
like chemicals called the RAL’s 
which were first announced in 4 
December, 1965. ' 
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Rose to Honor 


F. fh Bies jra EA 


Maynar Wheeler 


Tyg 5 fa se 

Maynard C. Wheeler. whosejHaute. began tis career wilh 
business - engineering career at[CSC as a chemical engineer. He 
Commercial Solvents Corpor-jwas named to tne board of di-j 
ation spanned 45 years, will re-|rectors of the corporation in 
ceive the first Chauncey Rose| 1950. 
Medal following the annuali The seven years he served as! 
Oscar C. Schmidt Lecture aljpresident. from 1959 to 1966, 
Rose Polytechnic Institute Tues-{vas a period of major growth; 
day morning. and diversification for Commer: 

Wheeler, past president andfcial Solvents. 
retired chairman of the board! His career was climaxed hy 
of CSC, will deliver the lecture his cleetion as chairman of the 

: [board in 1966. He retired last 

lyear but will comlinue to serve 
las a consultant on the hoard of! 
CSC. as chairman of the hoard 
of directors and executive com 
mittee of Northwest Nitro- 
Cheniicals Lid., end on the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of 
directors of Instituto Cheini-! 
oterapico Italiano. 

The public is invited to attend 
the Schmidt lecture and Rosc, 
Medal presentation. 


MAYNARD C, WHEELER | 


io the student body of the In- 
stitute at 10:30 a.m. Tuesday in 
Shook Fieldhouse. 


The lecture, presented in 
memory of the Cincinnati in- 
dustrialist, is the final convoca- 
tion of each RPI academic year 
and features a talk on the free 
enterprise system. 

It is fitting that the Chauncey! 
Rose Medal be presented fol- 
lowing the lecture since the 
medal is to be given annually) 
to a person in business, prefer-' 
ably with an engineering fori 
science background, who has’ 
contributed substantially to the 
frer euterprise syslem in the 
United States. 


Wheeler, a native of Terre 


| a munky 
-= Rotarians 
Boge 
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he award ; 


“promote work of the Rotary 

- Foundation, established’ in 1931 

to further understanding. and). 

friendship between nations. 
Hakiki & nok sri 

| The award, which «signifie 


‘ris Fellow, 
vot Paul P, 
tary, who! 


| died in 1947, There are fewer 
| than 500 Harris’ Fel 


‘world. ae 

Although he stenped down. as 
chairman two years F > 
ill serves on the Commer 


of directors 
trustees of 
tute of Tech 


bash Valley Asso om 

er was electe three-year) 

term as president of the Nation- 
| al Waterways ‘Conference, Inc.. 


ticipated [ 

tures in other nations. 
During” 1974-75,» the 

Foundation budgeted more 


$4 million for the yaried a 


ance programs, — 

Thy first Rotary meetin 
‘conducted in 1905 in Ch 
after Harris. an attorney, 
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undergraduate cho 
erving individuals. 
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ated a program: toras- 
rs of the% andi- 
WHEELER. 
On Page 8, Column 7 


igh School and 
from Purdue Uni 


vancing ugh. t 
“ito beedle ‘its president and 
chief executive officer in 1959. 
as|He served in that capacity until 
icago|19¢6, when he was elected ch 
had| man of the board. ~ $ 


‘convinced a handful of business i 


TE ine service, 


nation and then to 
countries, 


Habris served as ‘the 
international president. 


oa ng 
E 


giving Rotary its in- 
ternational stalus im 1922. ; 


During his career of public 
Wheeler also has 
served as a member of the Jn- 
diana State University Found 

tion Board, director of the Pu 

due Research Foundation an 
: or and chairman ae 


other 


first} 4S director 
Research Committee of the 
tional Association of Manufac- 
was'turers. G 2 


company 


EARNS H 

was pres 

~ corded 

-~ cited 

` Foundation and his outstanding service as'a Rotary 

` ber. (Photo by Kadel) ' 
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ing, to an “Associated 
release Wheeler and) 
IP Howe, Bloomington. 
appointed. Mrs. Dorothy! 
-See WHEELER | 
i On Page 2, 2, Column B | 
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Continued From Page 1 


! Davis, administrative assistant 
ito George Gettinger, executive 
‘dinector of the WVIC, said that 
Howe had been the federal 
| representative to the Com- 
mission and had been appointed 
by the late President John F. 


Kennedy. 

Governor Bowen re-appointed 
‘David C. Pfendter, West 
i\Lafayette; Wisher Myers. 


'Veedersburg; Dennis Heeke, 
Dubois, and Maurice C. Stout, 
Noblesville. 

The Association and the Cam- 
missiion cooperate in supporting 
projects for development of 
mater regquares, | 


ne oe ewe 
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Wheeler Honored 


ROTC 
By F ly aR 
By WAYNE PIRIS 


‘Tribune Staff Writer 


Mayadi C. Wheeler. retired 
chairman’ of the board for 
{Commercial Solvents Coropora- 
‘tion, was inducted Friday into 
the Purdue University ROTC 
‘Hall of Fame. 

The Purdue Army Reserve 
Officer Training Corps last 
year established the Hall of 
Fame to honor the school’s 
alumni who have “particularly 
\ distinguished themselves while 
‘exemp'ifving the attributes of 
| leadership, integrity, moral 
‘courage, and self-discipline 
Eo the ROTC tries to de- 


velop in all,of its students.” 

Wheeler was inducted dur- 
ling ceremonies at the univer- 
| sity Friday afternoon as) part 
‘of the school’s Gala Week ac- nt 
tivities. i eee TT : 
y Wheeler is a 1923 graduate PAT NATE G NAESER, 
lor Purdue. receiving the B.S. = X 
degree in chemical, engineer- ent and future “students of the 
ing at that time. 

He also received an honorary 
doctor of engineering from |ord of former cadets.” ~ 
Purdue in 1951, - Col. Joseph M. Ebbs, profes- 

A. committee composed) -of isor of military science at Pur- 
Purdue faculty and staff andique, notes, “I believe that the! 
{several present members) of [Purdue Army ROTC of Fame 
the Hall of Fame reviewed :ean become a living memorial. 
‘the. available. inforation +o serving to honor. truly Risk 
‘ROTC alumni.,who graduated guished alumni and inspire new 
between: 1921 and 1950 to selectictudents to mat cch 
the current year’s honorees. -| |plishments of those ‘who preced- 

Nominations: (use e solicited | ed them.” 
through the urdue Alumnus! Wheeler has bites Col. 
Magazine, l bb that his “experience in be- 
Clubs across ntry, and aling part of the Purdue ROTC 
direct mailing ite a mem- was most rewarding.” 
bersgof,t pig be gades ' | He added. “It is a great honor 

A ; embers of and: privilege to be selected to | 
the HallvofFa r a ae ay brief the Purdue ROTC Hall of Fame. 
resume of. their »career. high- W x re happy to accept this | 


lights is. prominently. display ed 
in the Armory “to remind pres- Continued'On Page 2, Col. 6. 


‘Army Reserve Officer Training 
Corps of the distinguished rec- 
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i 
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| 

t 


i 
honor with humility and grati- 
tude.” | 

Wheeler, born in 1900, began! 
his career with Commercial! 
Solvents in 1923 after his grad-| 
uation irom Purdue. | 

During the years he served as! 
productjon manager, vice presi-i 
dent for production and engi-! 
|neering, vice president for re-i 
search, development and engi-/ 
jneering. senior vice president.| 
‘president . and chief - executive: 
officer, and chairman of the: 
halt i 
He is now a retired director! 
iand member of the executive! 
committee of the Commercial! 
Solvents Corporation. 

In addition, he is director of 
the Purdue Research Founda-! 
tion and a member of the Presi- 
dent's Council at Purdue. i 
I Wheeler serves op the board| 
lof directors for the Indiana State; 
\University Foundation, the, 
board of managers of Rose-Hul- | 
man Institute of \Technology.! 
and the President's! Council of | 
Rose-Hulman. 

He is director of the Founda- 
iion for American Agriculture, ! 
a director and membersof the| 
executive committee of DriALL, | 
Inc., and a former director and! 
chairman of the research com-! 
mittee of the National -Associa-j 
tion of Manufacturers. ; 

Wheeler also is a director of: 
the Terre Haute Boys’ Club, a 
member of the board of direc- 
tors of Goodwill Industries and) 
a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American 
Institute of Cnemical Engineers, 
the Newcomen Society of North 
America, Tau Beta Phi and 
Delta Chi, | 
| One of Wheeler's prime inter- | 
jests is in water resource plan- ) 
ining and use. In- connection 
with that. he ıs president of the: 
Wabash Valley Association. di- 
rector cf the National Water- 
ways Conference and a mem-| 
ber of the Wabash Valley Inter- 
state Commission. — ; 

He resides with his viife, 
Mary, in Allendale ' 
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AUG 1 

Maynard C. Wheelds ont has 
been appointed vice president- 
‘manufacturing for the Coca- 
Cola Company Foods Division, 
headquartered in Houston, Tex- 
as. He will have responsibility 
for the division manufacturing, 
distribution and production 
planning and scheduling opera- 
tions. 

Wheeler formerly was with 
CPC International where he 
served in both manufacturing 
and marketing management as 
well as in the company’s in- 
ternational operations. 

With the Foods Division, 
Wheeler will be responsible for 
the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of Minute Maid and Snow 
Crop citrus juices, Hi-C fruit 
drinks, Maryland Ciub and 
Butter-Nut coffees, and other 
product lines. The division op- 
erates 10 manufacturing facil- 
ities in seven states. 

A native of Terre Haute. 
Wheeler attended Garfield 
High school and was graduated 
from Purdue University with a 
degree in chemical engineer- 
ing. He and Mrs. Wheeler, the li 
former Mary Kay Fischer of re) 

< 
Li 


Vi 
go County Public Library 


Terre Haute, and their four 
children are moving to Houston 
from their home in Upper Sad- 
die River, N.J. i X 
Wheeler’s parents are Terre b; 5 
Haute residents. Maynard C. 
Wheeler Sr. is retired chairman u da 
of the board of Commercial bj + 
Solvents Corporation, now a nd ; 
unit ot IMC. Z 
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Presehtéd n, 
Oil Portrait 


` An oil portrait of Maynard C. 
Wheeler, retired board 
chairman of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. (CSC), was 


See Photo On Page 1 


presented to Wheeler Monday 
evening by International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
(IMC) 

Former CSC operations are 
_now a part of IMC. 

The portrait was painted by 
Commander Albert Murray and 
was commissioned by the CSC 
board in 1964. It was given to 
CSC by the board and had hung 
in the company’s board room in 
New York. N Y 
` Taking part in the presenta- 
tion ceremonies were G D. 
Kennedy, executive vice presi- 
‘dent of IMC. Dr M.B. Gillis, 
president of IMC Chemical 
Group Inc.. RC. Wheeler, 
senior vice president of IMC for 
corporate relations and brother 
of Maynard Wheeler. Dr. G W. 
McMillan. vice president and 
general manager. biochemicals 


business of the IMC Chemicals 


Group. and E.L. Webb, plant 
manager of the Terre Haute 
facility 

Murray is a portrait artist of 
international’ reputation. He 
was born in Kansas. studied in 
London and Paris, and has his 
works hanging in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
York“ and in Washington's 
National Gallery, and other 
„galleries. ~“ ~ 


Diegu- p Community Afars rile 
PORTRAITYFOR WHEELER - An oil protrait of a retired board 
chairman of Commercial Solvents Corporation, was presented to Wheeler by Inter- 
national Minerals and Checmical Corp. Monday night. Among those participating in 
the presentation were Dr. M.B. Gillis, president of IMC Chemical Group: G.D. Ken- 
nedy. executive vice president of IMC; and Wheeler. (Photo by Kadel) See story page 2. 
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Wheeler,re-elected 
to Waterways board 


ard C. Wheeler, Terre 

aute executive long a leader 
in the Wabash Valley Associa- 
tion, has been re-elected to the 
board of directors of the Na- 
tional Waterways Conference. 

Wheeler, on the NWC board 
since 1971, was re-elected at the 
national conference conducted 
recently in Kansas City, Mo., 
hosted by the the NWC and the 
Missouri-Arkansas Basins Con- 
servation and Flood Control As- 
sociation at the Crown Center 
Hotel. 

Wheeler describes the 1977 
NWC meeting as “ ... one of 
the best sessions they’ve ever 
had,” adding that the theme of 
the meeting “ ... fits right in 
with our (WVA) program seek- 
ing Wabash River navigation. 

“Navigation (on inland wa- 
terways such as the Wabash) is 
a must in our energy-transpor- 
tation crisis,” Wheeler said as 
he went on to remind that the 
energy crisis last winter was 
one of getting natural gas to 
areas where it was. needed, 
rather than an actual shortage 

4 


of the substance fuel itself. 

“This crisis is as much a 
transportation crisis as it is an 
energy crisis,” he continued, 
“and the sooner we have 
navigation, the sooner we'll 
have that part of the problem 
under control. There’s no way 
that we can move all the coal 
that’s to be produced under new 
energy demands by rail,” or by 
other transporation presently 
available, Wheeler asserted. 

He said that the NWC meet- 
ing, on the theme, “American 
Waterways in Crisis: A Time 
for Reappraisal,” enjoyed talks 
from “outstanding speakers, 
all of the top-line people, expert 
in their fields.” 

Wheeler is looking forward to 
an Ohio River Basin meeting 


next month, which is expected | 


further to advance the cause of 
waterways while, as was noted 
in Kansas City, “‘We face a real 
test in Congress over waterway 
user charges, and the Adminis- 
tration is attempting to ‘re- 


form’ water resources poli- | 


cies,” 
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The late Maynard SANS believed 
mightily in the future of Terre Haute and 
the Wabash Valiey, and he did his best to 
help turn dreams into reality. 

His passing last week was a blow to the 
forces of progress in our community. 

Members of the Wheeler family have 
been important to this area for most of the 
Twentieth Century. Mr. Wheeler spent 
most of his career with the Commercial 
Solvents Company, having joined the firm 
in 1923 and eventually rising to the posi- 
tion of president where he served from 
1959 to 1966 and the chairman of the 
board from 1966 to 1968. 

He was instrumental in the location of 
the firm's offices in Terre Haute where 
they occupy a handsome building on 
South Third Street. CSC is now a part of 
International Minerals Corporation and 
continues to be one of Terre Haute’s 
major industries. 

After his distinguished career with 
the firm, Mr. Wheeler returned to his 
native Terre Haute where he labored long 
and productively for improvements in the 
vital water resources of the area through 
the Wabash Valley Associalion and the 
Wabash Valley Interstate Commission. 

Mr. Wheeler had a vision of the Wabash 
Valley as a major agricultural and 
industrial center. That vision is clearer 
now because of his leadership and 
foresight. 
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Maynard Whedler dies; 
Terre Haute loses friend 


Terre Haute has DEL of its EANES Maynard 
Wheeler died Wednesday at the age of 79. 

Wheeler was not only a top business executive and 
chemical engineer, he was a man interested in seeing 
Terre Haute become a better place. 

Born in 1900, Wheeler grew up in Terre Haute. He 
attended Purdue and, in 1923, joined Commercial 
Solvents. He worked his way up in the company, 
finally becoming president and chairman of the board. 

Meanwhile, Wheeler devoted much of his time to 
education. He believed the business and academic 
worlds should work together. His interest in education 
ranged from his alma mater to Indiana State Universi- 
ty to Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology. At the 
time of his death, he was a key member of the Rose- 
Hulman board of managers. 

Wheeler’s list of honors, memberships and ac- 
complishments is a lengthy one. Space does not allow 
us to pay proper tribute to the man in this regard. 
However, he most recently sat on the boards for the 
Hulman Field Airport Authority and the Tribune-Star 
Publishing Co. He was also very interested in the 
Goodwill Industries, YMCA and Boys’ Club. Wheeler 
was listed in just about every ‘‘Who’s Who” in print 
and he had received many local, state and national 
awards. 

One of the organizations dearest to Maynard 
Wheeler was the Wabash Valley Association. He 
helped build the WVA into a powerful group interested 
in the development of water resources in Indiana and 
Illinois. The WVA was concerned about the environ- 
ment before it became the fashionable thing to do. 

Wheeler’s dream was to heip the Wabash Valley 
area grow by making the Wabash River navigable. He 
often said, ‘Fm an old man — but a man who will see 
that river navigable before I die.” That was one of the 
few goals he set in his life that he did not see realized. 

Terre Haute has lost. a friend who can never be 
replaced. | 
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Prominent retired wine ex- 
ecutive Maynard Wheeler, 79, died 
Wednesday morning at his home, 166 
Allendale Place. 

Services for the long-time Terre 
Haute business and civic leader will 
be at 10:30-a.m. Saturday at Gillis 
Memorial Chapel. Interment will be 
in Highland Lawn Cemetery. Friends 
may call 3-5 p.m. and 7-9 p.m. Friday 
at the funeral home. 

Surviving are the wife, Mary 
Wilbie McDaniel Wheeler; a 
daughter, Marilyn Pendergast, Terre 
Haute, and a son, Maynard Jr., 
Houston, Texas. 

Also among the survivors are a 
brother, Robert, Florida; two sisters, 
Derothea Anderson, Terre Haute, and 
Mrs. Gilbert Atkinson, Monroe, La., 
and eight grandchildren. 

Wheeler at the time of his death 
was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Tribune-Star Publishing 
Co. and Hulman Field Airport 
Authority and also was a member of 
the board of managers of Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology, was 
born in 1900 to Conrad Scott Wheeler 
and Laura Mae Echard and was 
reared in the northern part of Terre 
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Haute. 

He was the É of be T] ief 
executive officer at CommerciaUSol- 
vents Corporation (now International 
Minerals Corporation) from 1959 to 
1966. Wheeler was chairman of the 
board of the company from 1966-68. 
He began his career with that com- 


pany in 1923. 


Among positions in which he served 
at CSC were vice president of produc- 
tion and engineering, vice president 
of research development and 
engineering and senior vice presi- 
dent. 

Wheeler was a supporter of the 
Wabash Valley Association and was 
the director of the organization when 
he died. He also had been a president 
of WVA. 

He led several WVA delegations to 
Washington to lobby for the greater 
development of water resources in 
Indiana and Illinois. 

Wheeler also was a member of the 
Wabash Valley Interstate Com- 
mission, organized in 1960. He had 
been interested in making the 
Wabash River navigable to Terre 
Haute. 

Wheeler had served two years on 
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= WwW board of directors of the Tribune- 
Star and was an original member of 
the Rose-Hulman board of managers. 

A community leader in Terre 
Haute for several years, he had been 
a director and officer of the Terre 
Haute Boys’ Club, the YMCA, the 
Terre Haute Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wabash Valley Goodwill In- 
dustries, Sons of Indiana in New York 
and the former Community Chest. 

Honors received by the busi- 
nessman included the first Chauncey 
Rose Award from Rose-Hulman, an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree, and 
honorary degree in engineering from 
Purdue University and a citation by 
Garfield’s Alumni Association. 

Purdue, his alma mater, was the 
recipient of much of his support as 
were other institutes of higher educa- 
tion. He served as a director of the 
Purdue Research Foundation and 
was a member of the President’s 
Council at Purdue. 

He also was a director of the 
Indiana State University Foundation 
Board. Also at Rose, he was a 
member of the executive committee 
and the trust committee. 

His memberships included the 
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American Chemical Society, 
Chemists Club, Engineers’ Club, 
Terre Haute Rotary Club, Columbia 
Club of Indianapolis. Pinnacle Club, 
Newcomer Society for North 
America, Delta Chi, Tau Beta Phi 
and the Country Club of Terre Haute. 
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One in a series of ‘‘state of 
the company’ meetings being 
conducted throughout the 
United States and Canada by 
International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation (IMC) 
took place in Terre Haute Mon- 
day evening. 

Nearly 200 employes of IMC 
met with company officials at a 
dinner program to “get the 
word” about everything from 
natural resource development 
to first quarter earnings. 

As a part of the evening's ac- 
tivities, a long-time resident of 
Terre Haute, Maynard C. 
Wheeler, was presented with 
an oil portrait of himself by 
IMC. Wheeler is the retired 
board chairman of Commercial 
Solvents Corporation (CSC). 
The former CSC operations are 
now a part of IMC. 

All of the IMC program was 
conducted at the Holiday Inn. 
The meetings are a part of 
IMC’s continuing employe com- 
munications program. 

Speaking about the com- 
pany's current business situa- 
tion. George D. Kennedy, IMC 
executive vice president, told 
employes that ‘‘the emergence 
of the company's chemical 
business as a significant con- 
tributor to corporate earnings 
is demonstrating progress in 
building a more. balanced 
organization around a natural 
resource foundation.” 

Recent growth of IMC’s in- 
dustrial and chemical busines- 


strength to go with its es- 
tablished leadership role in the 
fertilizer area.” Kennedy ex- 
plained to employes. 


Maynard’ W 
State of IMC fe ata 


ses has given the company new ` 


Kennedy discussed various 
aspects of the company’s ma- 
jor business activities, and then 
concluded the evening program 
answering individual questions 
about IMC operations and other 
topics of interest to employes. 

He told the Terre Haute 
meeting the company expects 
to earn from $5.80 to $6.20 a 
share this year, down from last 
year's figure of $7.75. Fertilizer 
products should account for 
about 60 per cent of total 
profits, with IMC’s chemical 
and industry businesses con- 
tributing the remaining 40 per 
cent to projected earnings. 

Kennedy explained IMC’s 
first quarter earnings of $1.38 a 
share, compared with last 
year’s $1.86 for the same 
period, reflected continued 
weaknesses in some fertilizer 
pricing, despite generally 
Stronger volume in major 
products. 

As noted, one of the 
highlights of the evening was 
the presentation of the oil 
portrait of Wheeler. 


The painting is the work of ` 


Commander Albert Murray and 
was commissioned by the eoard 
of directors of CSC in 1964. 
Given to CSC by the board, it 
had hung in the company’s 


Community 


-manager, 


heeler C ited; 


board room in New York City. 

Taking part in the presenta- 
tion ceremonies were Kennedy 
and Wheeler, along with Dr. 
M.B. Gillis, president of IMC 
Chemical Group, Inc.; R.C. 
Wheeler, senior vice president 
of IMC for corporate retions 
and brother of Maynard 
Wheeler: Dr. G.W. McMillan, 
vice president and general 
biochemicals 
business. of the IMC Chemical 
Group. and E.L. Webb, Terre 
Haute plant manager for the 
company 

IMC, with headquarters in 
Libertyville, Ill., is a leading 
producer and marketer of 
materials for the agricultural, 
industrial and chemical areas. 

The Terre Haute operation is 
a major facility of IMC 
Chemica] Group. Inc., and key. 
center for the company’s 
research and development ac- 
tivities. 
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WHEELER RECEIVES PORTRAIT — An oil portrait of 
Maynard C. Wheeler, retired board chairman of Commercial 
Solvents Corporation (CSC), was presented Monday night to 
Wheeler by International Minerals and Chemical Corporation 
(IMC). The former CSC operations are now a part of IMC. The 
portrait is the work of Commander Albert Murray and was 
commissioned by the CSC board in 1964. Gives to CSC by the 


board, it had-hung in the company’s board room in New York — 
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City. Pictured at the presentation are E.L. Webb, Terre Haute 
plant manager for IMC; Dr. G. W. McMillan, vice president and 
general manager, biochemicals business, of the IMC Chemical 
Group; Dr. M.B. Gillis, president of IMC Chemical Group, Inc.; 
Wheeler; G.D. Kennedy, executive vice president of IMC; and 
R.C. Wheeler, senior vice president of IMC for corporate rela- 
tions and brother of Maynard Wheeler. Related story on page 5. 
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PE, Wheeler ol Terte N a the “most out- 
Haute wis elected Thursday to“a standing water ‘organization in 
three-year term as a member sound) management. of water 
of the board of directors of the. . . their directors. represent | 
National Waterways Conference. al! parts of the United States | 
Inc.. during the annua) meeting and all Segments of our society.” 


in Memphis. Tenn. | The organization, with head: | 
For many years president and | ‘quarters in Washington. D.C., is, 
chairman of the board of Com-|a "firm believer in total utiliza. | 
mercial Solvents Corp.. Wheeler tion of water as resource. and! 
was elected in March president|that the proper utilization of | 
of the Wabash Valley Associa-|water is essential to the well | 
tion. being of the future of this coun- j 
++ + Itry." according to Hull. He is’ 
William J. Hull, Conference|vice president of the Ashland; 
president. made the announce-jOil, Inc., of Washington D.C. 
ment and pointed out that. the! + ++ 
——__________-——| The announcement of Wheel- 
‘er’s election also pointed out 
that his “judgment and knowl-| 
- edge” of utilization of the inland! 
waterways and his interest in 
the “great need of increased | 
transporation facilities for the 
| Wabash River” will he of ‘‘great | 
value” to the Conference. 
George Gettinger, executive: 
director of the Wabash Vallev 
Interstate Commission. also at- 
ae tended the Conference which will 
rid end Friday. Mrs. Wheeler and 
Mrs. Gettinger also attended the 
,Conference. 
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until 1966 ‘when 48 was elected ROTA ` SLUIS 
‘chairman of the, poard. a ata J 

During Bis- career,.’ Wheeler 
also has served ’as a member 
`of the Indiana’ State Univer- 
sity Foundation Board, director 
of the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, and director and chair- 
man.of the Research Committee 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

‘ Wheeler's.:support 6f the Ro- : 
tary Foundationthas helped the , 
international’ organization. pro-- : 
.vide numerous’ graduate fellow- 
ships and undergraduate schol- ; 
arships to deserwingsindividuals. x } 

In. addition, :the ; Foundation 
nas created-,.a program ta as- 
gist, teachers, of.; the,;handi- 
sapped, _ provided... »,technical 
training awards and organized 
ine, exchange -of group study 
teams between nations. More 
than 6,300 awardees have’ par- 
tie'pated in 'educatipnal., ven- > 
turés in other nations. , ‘ 

During 1974-75, the Rotary ` 
Foundation budgeted’ more ‘than |" 
$4 million for' the varied a assist- " 
ance program$. j 

‘The first Rotary meeting was | u å ; ‘ 
céitfucted in -1905"in Chicago |! INE ge 
aff Harris. An attorney. had SE ié i N y 
_'convihted a handful of business GEMEN i ; ay i] | 
and professional men to initiate * , Es ae - 
the“ organization/ 1 The’ Club's 
Success quickly. Spread across +! 
the nation and ‘then ‘to other ^ 
countries, giving Rotary its in- 
ternational status in| 1922, 

‘Harms, served as/ the «first 
international president tw 
_» Although: the Foundation was 
established; in 1931, its tremen- 
„Aous ‘growth was triggered, in 
‘1947. bywgogtributions and gifts « 
‘mane. afier Harris’ ee ne . > 
outpouring: of eantributions that pera 
year jnaygurated.the. original | Sang honar ‘HONOR sith c 
18 Rotary. gradyate fellowships. ja was. pf A “Harris “Award, highest honor 
[ACCON aay vg hati, the Rotary International. The award 
“cited Wheeler's, pr sai to further the’ work of the ‘Rotary 
Foundation and his outstanding gwi p „Rotary, ‘ember. 
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“Wherever I may an a “be, my ee and 
those of our family are in Terre Haute, and it is to 
Terre Haute that I will always return.” + 

Those words express the great love Maynard 
C. Wheeler has for his home town—Terre Haute. 

Wheeler made the statement when he -was in 
the midst of what he termed an 18-year “sentence 

in New York City” heading the world-wide opera- 
‘tions of Commercial Solvents. Corporation. Wheeler 

. served as president and chief executive of the firm 
from 1959 to 1966 and then moved up to chairman 
of the board. Although he is retired now, he still 
serves on the board and executive Suge of the 
firm. 

Wheeler is a man of his word, and wien it 
came time to start thinking about retirement he 
and his wife moved’ back to Terre Haute. 

: And when he returned, he promptly jumped 
* ‘into a variety, of local activities. He has been active 
. on the Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology Board 
* of Managers, Swope Gallery, Boy’s Club, Goodwill 
'. Industries, Indiana State University Foundation 
» and for the last three years has. served as president 

* of the Vigo County Chapter of: the Wabash Valley 
Association. He has sparked’ growth of the later 

+: organization from a membership of about 40° to 

‘more than 500, and he is ne for a member- 

` ship of 1,000 this year. 

In recognition of his 50 years of ‘service to’ 
Commercial Solvents Corporation,. which he joined 
after graduating from his beloved Purdue Univer- 
sity in 1923, and his important contributions to the 

- Terre Haute community, the Terre Haute Area 

Chamber of Commerce Wednesday night presented 

a special award to him. 

Patrick O’Leary, president of the Terre Haute - 
Area Chamber of Commerce, as: he made the pres» 
entation, said, “This man returned to Terre Haute 
after retiring, and has. probably. worked as hard’ as 
‘he did as a young man.” 

. Wheeler is a man who rose to highly respon- 
sible positions in industry, government and the pro- 
fessions. without changing ‘an iota. 

He still retains the keen sensitivity that he had 
as a youngster growing up in the Collett Park sec- - 
tion of the city and graduating from Garfield High 
School. Pers; 

We join the Terre Haute Area Chamber of 
Commerce in the salute to him. 
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nial Fund drive for $25.000,000 
will he headed nationally by 
Maynard ©, Wheeler. a 1923 
graduale of Purdue and recipi- 
ent of an honorary doctor's de- 
gree in engineering from bhe 
Isehool a few years ago. 

Three projects are included in 
the fund's minimum goal. They 
are a Cenlennial Library, $10.- 
000.000; a Graduate Engineering’ 
Research Center, $10.000.000, 
and addtional endowment, 
35,000,000. 

The Centennial Library, while 
planned primarily for under- 
graduate use., will permit other 
facilities to be converted ty bad- 
ly needed graduate library 
space, It is expectet to be built | 
in an area of the campus with) 
a large concentration of student 


housing. n Ead RETR ATTA, t 
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A large portion of the Engi- | “I agreed to head the cam-! 
neering Graduate Research paign to acquire these funds be- | 
Center will be devated to gradu- cause 1 know the need is great! 
ale research facilities with theland the goal is reasonable and | 
accent on interdisciplinary re-lobtainable. Past performance 
search Chief benefits of the}convinces me that the money 
new Center will be: a COMMU| will be used wisely and con- 
nity ef senolarly minds {rom structively,’ he said in the 
various disciplines attacking the/hroehure for the campaign. 
same problems, quicker solu-| Wheeler, a native of Terre 
lions to problems. and betteriyaute, returned here early in 
and more complete answers. 1968 after resigning as chair-! fn 1968, Rose Polytechnic fn- 

The endowment is sought lo man of the board of Commer-! stitute, which he serves on its 
provide annual income over and{cia) Solvents Corp., which he Board of Managers, conferred 
above the basic legislative ap-jhad headed as president from ‘upon bim the Tirst Chauncey 
proprialions {cr the support of}1959 until 1966. He continues as ‘Rose Award given by RPI and 
outstanding teachers and re-|{a clirector of CSC, Ichose him to deliver the Oscar 
searchers, the provision of mod.| He also is past board chair-|ic. Schmidt Memorial Lecture. 
ern. up-to-date scientific labora-;man of Northwest Nitro-Chemi-| The Chauncey Rose Award is 
tory equipment, and the support}cals Lts., Canadian fertilizer} sciected by the RPT faculty and 
of worthy and deserving stu-|subsidiary of CSC and remains] staff from those with outstand- 
dènts. a director of that company. ing business backgrounds, pref- 

In his statement concerning Wheeler had been with CSC in| erably with a basis in engineer- 
the Centennial Fund, Wheeler one capacity or another for 45) ing or science. The choice is 
said Purdue has left an indelible | years when he retired as chair-| made on the basis uf those who 
imprint on American s ociety;man of the board. have contributed substantially 
over the last 100 years and now + 43 + to the free enterprise system in 
the university is at a cross-| Unaddition to beading Pur-ithe United States. $ 
roads. For the first time, he}due’s Centennial Fund, he is a 
said, Purdue’s urgent needs can-|director of the Purdue Research 
not be met from the us wa 1} Foundation. 
isourees and she must. call upon} Indiana State University has 
friends in the private sector cf|conferred upon him an honorary 
‘the economy. doctor of laws degree. He is a 

member of the board of the ISU 
Foundation. 
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Award presented by Rose Poly- N 

technic Institute will be given 

to Mavnard C. Wheeler, past 
president and chairman of the 

board of Commercial Solvents 

Corporation. 

Wheeler will receive the 
award during a {0:30 a.m. con- 
vocation. May 28. 

According to Dr. John A. 

_ Logan. Rose president. - the 

MAYNARD €. WHEELER = [Chauncey Rose Award winner 
is selected by the faculty and 
staff at Rose from those with 
outstanding business baek- 
grounds, preferably wih an en- 
gineering or scienee back- 

„ground. The choice is made on 
the basis of those who bave 
contributed substantiafly to the 
free enterprise system in the! 
United Slaaes. 
During the convocation: 

‘Wheeler will dcfiver the Oscar 
C. Schmidt Memorial lecture. | 
Made possible by an endowment 
established by the Cineinnati 
Bulchers’ Supply Co. in mem-: 
ory of ihe firm's founder. the} 
lecture brings fo the attention of! 
the students the importance of. 
industry in social and economic 
development. Income irom the 
endowment is used to present 
an annual campus tecture, 
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RECEIVING ROSE AWARD—Maynard C. Wecler! High? receives (he Chauncey Rose Medal 
from Pr. John Logan, president of Rose Polytechnic Institute, afler presenting the Oscar 
C. Schmidt lecture on the Rose campus Tuesday. C. Osear Schmidt Jr.. center. son of the 
Jate Oscar C. Schmidt, in whose honor the fecture is siven rach year, also attended the com. 
vocation, Wheeler was selected for his vast background in engineering and business to give 
(he lecture. Photo by Martin. 
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Maynard C. Wheeler, 79-year-old 
retired business executive, died Wed- 
nesday morning at his residence, 166 
Allendale Place. 

At the time of his death, Wheeler 
was on the board of managers of 
Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology, the board of the Hulman 
Field Airport Authority and the board 
of directors of the Tribune-Star 
Publishing Co. 

Funeral arrangements are pending 
at the Gillis Memory Chapel. 

Wheeler served as president and 
chief executive officer from 1959 to 
1966 at Commercial Solvents Corp. 
{now IMC), where he began his 
career in 1923. He was- elected 
chairman of the board of the company 
in 1966 and served in that. capacity: 
until 1968. 

Wheeler served in a number of 
positions at Commercial Solvents, 


Those included vice president of pro- 
duction and engineering, vice presi- 
dent of research development and. 
engineering and senior vice presi- 
dent. During his tenure at the com- 
pany there were many achievements 
and breakthroughs. 

: Those included the production of 
ammonia and methanol by synthetic 
means, greater mass production of 
penicillin and the development of 
nitroparafins. 

As a chemical engineer and top 
management executive, Wheeler was 
an advocate of scientific and 
‘technological progress through the 
: joint effort of business and education. 

Wheeler was a community leader 
in Terre Haute for several decades. 
He was involved in a wide variety of 
interests. 

He participated actively in the 

work of his alma mater, Purdue 
University, and gave support to the 
advapesmgent of education at all 
levels tY 

He served as a director of the 
Purdue Research Foundation and the 
Indiana State University Foundation 
Board. He was a member of the 
President’s Council at Purdue. 
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Wheeler was active in the affairs of 
Rose-Hulman, serving on the board of 
directors, as a vice chairman of the 
board, as a member of the executive 
committee and as a member of the 
trust committee. 

Wheeler was a key supporter of the 
Wabash Valley Association and 
served as president of that organiza- 
tion. He was a director of the or- 
ganization at the time of his death. He 
led several WVA delegations to 
Washington, D.C., to lobby for 
greater development of water re- 
sources in Indiana and Illinois. He 
was a firm supporter of efforts to 
make the Wabash River navigable. 

Honors Wheeler has received in- 
cluded an honorary degree in 
engineering from Purdue University, 


-the first Chauncey Rose Award from 


Rose-Hulman, an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree and a citation by 


Garfield’s Alumni Association. 

His memberships include the Terre 
Haute Rotary Club, Chemists’ Club, 
Engineers’ Club, Pinnacle Club, Col- 
umbia Club of Indianapolis, Country 
Club of Terre Haute, American 
Chemical Society, American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, Tau Beta 
Phi, Delta Chi and the Newcomen 
Society for North America. 

Wheeler has been a director and 
officer of the YMCA, the Terre Haute 
Boys’ Club, the Wabash Valley 
Goodwill Industries, the former Com- 
munity Chest, the Terre Haute Area 
Chamber of Commerce, the Wabash 
Valley Interstate Commission and the 
Sons of Indiana in New York City. 

Wheeler was appointed to the 
Hulman Field Airport Authority in 
1976 and was an original member of 
that newly-formed board. 

At the Tribune-Star, Wheeler had 


served on the board of directors for 
two years 

Survivors include the wife, Mary 
Wilbie McDaniel Wheeler; ‘a 
daughter, Marilyn Pendergast, Terre 
Haute; a son, Maynard Jr., Houston, 
Texas; and eight grandchildren. 

Also surviving are a brother, 
Robert, Florida; and two sisters, 
Derothea Anderson, Terre Haute, and 
Mrs. Gilbert Atkinson, Monroe, La. 

Wheeler was born Jan. 12, 1900. He 
was the son of Conrad Scott Wheeler 
and Laura Mae Echard. Wheeler was” 
born and raised in the Collett Park 
section of Terre Haute. 

Wheeler traveled widely during his 
years with Commercial Solvents, but 
was once quoted as saying, 
“Wherever, I may have to be, my. 
roots and those of our family are i 
Terre Haute, and it is to Terre Haute 
that I will always 
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Civic leaders paid tribute to 
Maynard Wheeler Thursday by call- 
ing him a “person of deep integrity” 
and a strong ‘“‘community-minded” 
citizen. f 

. Wheeler, 79, 166 Allendale Place, 
died Wednesday morning. He was an 
influential Terre Haute business and 
civic leader. 

Funeral services will be at 10:30 
a.m. Saturday at Gillis Memory 
Chapel. Burial will be in Highland 
Lawn Cemetery. 

Visitation will be from 3 to 5 p.m. 
and 7 to 9 p.m. Friday. 

Wheeler was a member of the 
boards of Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology, the Hulman Field 
Airport Authority and the Tribune- 
Star Publishing Co. He was as- 
sociated with Commercial Solvents 
(now IMC) for several decades, hav- 
ing served as president and chairman 
of the board. 

Pallbearers are to be Jack Ragle, 
Arthur Lukens, Donald Smith, 
George Nichols, Raymond Fischer 
and Richard Woodley. 

Several individuals who worked 
with Wheeler during his many years 
i Terre Haute praised him Thurs- 

ay. 
“Maynard Wheeler was a person of 
deep integrity and (a person with) a 
sincere desire to make the area in 
which he was born and raised a better 
place for those people who followed 
him. He had a burning desire to do 
that,” said George Gettinger, former 
executive director of the Wabash 
Valley Interstate Commission. 

Gettinger continued, “He was 
honest and sincere in everything he 
tried to do and (he had) more integri- 
ty than most people. We need a lot 
more Maynard Wheelers.” 


Dr. John Logan, former president 
of Rose-Hulman, said Wheeler “was 
one of the giants of Terre Haute.” He 
added, ‘‘His contributions to the com- 
munity were staggering. And of 
course he made a number of signifi- 
cant contributions to Rose-Hulman 
during his tenure as a member of the 
board of managers.” 

Thomas Binford, chairman of the 
board of managers of Rose-Hulman 
and a close personal friend of 
Wheeler, said: “‘Maynard Wheeler 
performed a very important and vital 
service to Rose-Hulman and was one 
of the institution’s best supporters.” 

“My primary association at first 
with Maynard was through Rose- 
Hulman, but later we became close 
personal friends. He will be sadly 
missed,” Binford, who serves as 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Indiana National 
Bank Corporation of Indianapolis, 
said. 

Dr. Samuel Hulbert, Rose-Hulman 
president, said, ‘‘Maynard Wheeler 
was a very community-minded 
citizen. He worked very hard on 
behalf of a number of organizations. 
He did a great deal for education. He 
was very proud of his alma mater 
Purdue and worked on a number of 
programs particularly capital cam- 
paigns for Purdue. 

“He was a very active member of 
the board of managers of Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology. For 
the past several years he served as 
the vice chairman of our board of 
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managers and chairman of our ex- 
ecutive committee. As chairman of 
the executive committee he played a 
major role in the day to day policy 
decisions that govern the institution. 

“There’s no doubt that the fact 
Rose-Hulman is experiencing such 
good times is due in part to the 
outstanding leadership that Maynard 
Wheeler provided,” Hulbert con- 
cluded. 

Joseph R. Cloutier of Hulman & 
Company and the Tribune-Star 
Publishing Co. said, “It’s been my 
good fortune to have known Maynard 
Wheeler since we were small boys, I 
was 10 or 11 years old when we moved 
in his neighborhood. 

“His ability made it possible to 
achieve the highest positions in one of 
the nation’s largest corporations 
(IMC) and at the same time keep a 
strong feeling of the need to serve 
Terre Haute. This is very evident by 
the list of activities on which he 
served since his retirement from 
IMC. 

“We who have worked with 
Maynard shall miss his counsel and 
friendship,” Cloutier concluded. | 

Lee Webb, manager of biochemical 
operations at IMC, said, “Mr. 
Wheeler had the ability to bring out 
the very best in people. He enjoyed 
working with people and my associa- 
tion with him always was very 
pleasant. He probably was the best 
personnel-oriented individual I ever 
knew. He was very highly organized 
in his business and personal life. 

“I worked witrhim and for him for 
many, many years and that’s the way 
I knew him,” Webb concluded. 


Community Affair 


Max Jones, director of the Bays’ 
Club, said, ‘‘Out of about the 14 years 
Mr. Wheeler was on the Boys’ Club 
Board of directors — I’ve been here 
for the past 10 years — he never lost 
interest. He never refused a job or 
assignment that needed to be done. 
Basically, this is the thing that sticks 


‘in ‘my mind. 


“When one loses interest in their 
job, then nothing gets done. But 
Maynard never refused any type of 
assignment. He definitely showed me 
a dedication and an interest in the 


` boys in the community. When I 
| wanted help I could go to Maynard. 


It’s (his death) a great loss to the 
Boys’ Club and to me,” Jones con- 
cluded. 

Jack Ragle, long-time friend of 
Wheeler said, ‘‘One of Maynard’s 
greatest assets was his instinct in 
seeing the abilities in people and 
bringing out the best in them. He was 


| deeply concerned about the youth, the 


community and his country and he 
remained optimistic and never lost 
faith. 

“Maynard. did so many anonymous. 
good deeds which remain unknown to 
the public. He learned from others 
and never once did he ever look down 
on an individual. He remained 
humble to his last day. 

“His largest legacy was helping 
young businessmen and the im- 
pression and example he left can 
never be replaced. His assets in- 
cluded hard work, dedication and, 
above all, loyalty. 

“I'm privileged to have called 
Maynard Wheeler a close personal 
friend,” Ragle said. 


LEROY A. WILSON 
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Neighborhood movie-goers at the 
Swan Theatre in Terre Haute, Indiana 
cheerfully 
paid a nickel 
for the best 
cinema enter- 
tainment the 
year 1915 
could offer. 
How much 
they enjoyed 
the show de- 
pended large- 
ly on the good right arm of a future 
president of the A. T. & T. Company. 
Movie projectors in those days were 
cranked by hand, and Lee Wilson, who 
was fourteen at the time, did the crank- 
ing in the projection booth of the Swan. 
Later he graduated from the projec- 
tion booth and took over the piano 
down in front. While the villain on the 
screen pursued his evil ways, young Wil- 
son did his best to give the customers 
goosellesh, and as the U. S. cavalry 
appeared over the top of the hill, he 
gave the utmost musical support to the 
noble work of chasing cattle rustlers. 
The Swan was a venture of Lee's 
father and uncle and was one of the first 
neighborhood movies in Terre Haute, 
where the boy had been born in 1901. 
His father, Garret A. Wilson, was for 
many years a salesman for a wholesale 
grocery house. Lee was christened Leroy 
August, but his father and mother 
called him Lee and so have all his 
friends ever since. The circumstances of 
the small family—there were no other 
children—were pleasant but money was 
not plentiful, so when the youngster 
was old enough to want cash in his 
pocket he set out to get it for himself. 
One of his early enterprises was also 
one of the most successful—young Wil- 
son obtained a paper route from the 
Terre Haute Tribune in 1915 and kept 


it for seven years, until graduated from 
college and ready to go to work for the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company. 

For several summers, starting in 1914, 
Lee took temporary leave of his movie 
chores to work for the Columbia Enam- 
eling and Stamping Company, which 
manufactured pots and pans and vari- 
ous other garden variety houschold 
utensils. His task as a “beader boy” was 
to put the bead or rim of black enamel 
around the edge of pot or cup, and also 
on the handle, before the utensil was 
put in the oven to be fired. The new 
president of A. T. & T. thinks he aver- 
aged about three dollars a day, or $18.00 
a six-day week. 

In the fall of 1918 Lee Wilson entered 
Rose Polytechnic Institute in Terre 
Haute. His activities now really began 
to multiply. In addition to playing the 
piano, he had fooled around a bit with 
a trumpet. Now he joined a dance or- 
chestra and 
occasionally 
blew himself 
to a few dol- 
lars. For some 
time he had 
played trum- 
pet solos at 
the Maple 
Avenue Meth- 
odist Church. 

Lee enjoyed this, because he was find- 
ing a lot of pleasure in group activities 
with other people. He looked around 
for more, and when a rather badly dis- 
organized troop of Boy Scouts, which 
had dwindled to five members, asked 
him to be their leader, he said “yes” and 


went to work. 
He was 17 at the time and probably 


one of the youngest Scout leaders ever 
to give instruction in the fine art of 
making a hunter's stew. The troop grew 
to its full complement of 32 members 


————— st et 


within a year and soon had a waiting 
list. By the time their leader was gradu- 
ated from Rose Poly his Scouts had won 
championships in local competitions for 
two years running. Later he served as 
volunteer Scout leader in Muncie in 
1923, in Kokomo in 1924, and again in 
Marion in 1925. 

By 1918, then young Wilson had man- 
aged to get Scouting, trumpeting, col- 
lege work and the paper route into a 
nice balance. He went on from there to 
tackle a few other jobs in order to pay 
for his schooling. For the next two or 
three sum- 
mers he did 
surveying 
work in the 
mines of a lo- 
cal coal com- 
pany and 
shoveled ore 
for the Gras- 
selli Chemi- 
cal Company. 
As his engincering knowledge increased 
he worked for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road—one summer as engineer in 
charge of a line construction crew, an- 
other summer in designing bridges. In 
the same period he supervised consid- 
erable county highway construction and 
did various jobs for the Terre Haute 
Water Works. 

None of these activities, however, 
prevented him from winning member- 
ship in Tau Beta Pi—the honorary 
society in engineering which is the 
equivalent of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Award in non-engineering college 
work—or from taking an active part in 
campus affairs. He was president of the 
college Y.M.C.A., member of the stu- 
dent council, member of the staff of 
Rose Technic, the college monthly, and 
so on. He also became a major in the 
ROTC Unit at Rose. These things kept 


him fairly busy so he didn’t have a great 
deal of time left for athletics. However, 
he did play some intramural football, 
basketball, and baseball. As to baseball, 
he managed to handle himself well 
cnough to be able to play a little semi- 
pro ball after leaving college. 

Lee Wilson's first telephone experi- 
ence was somehow wedged into these 
college years, too. In the summer of 
1919, the Citizens Telephone Company, 
which serves Terre Haute, introduced 
a change in the method of ringing, and 
Lee spent several weeks installing new 
instruments and changing over old 
ones on subscribers’ premises. 

By the time Lee had become Mr. Wil- 
son and was ready to leave college for 
the comparatively quiet life of a full- 
time businessman, he was offered jobs 
by two electrical manufacturers, three 
railroads, the Indiana State Highway 
Commission, the City of Terre Haute— 
which wanted him to be chief engineer 
of a sewer project—and the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Company. He chose the 
telephone job, he says, because he rel- 
ished the idea of getting into a big 
orgartization which operated through 
teamwork, and in which he would learn 
how a service 
enterprise 
was managed. 
He must have 
had a con- 
suming inter- 
est for he 
graduated 
from Rose 
one Saturday 
in June, 1922, 
and reported for work as a traffic clerk 
and student in Indianapolis the follow- 
ing Monday. 

Mr. Wilson spent seven years with the 
Indiana Bell, all of them in the Traffic 
Department. In 1923 he was appointed 


ee, 


traffic chief in Muncie, and in succeed- 
ing years he had direct charge of the 
telephone operating forces in several 
districts throughout the state before re- 
turning to Indianapolis as district traffic 
superintendent in 1927. 

When he transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Operating and Engineering of 
the A. T. & T. Company in New York 
in 1929, he brought with him a second 
former member of the Indiana Bell— 
his wife, who before her marriage was 
Blanche Willhide of Marion, Indiana. 
The Wilsons were married in 1928, 
three years after the bride had left tele- 
phone work to attend Marion College. 
Mrs. Wilson in her telephone days had 
been—to put it mildly—rather success- 
ful too, she was appointed chief opera- 
tor at Marion when she was 20 years old. 

Mr. Wilson’s first work as an engineer 
in New York was in the Traffic Division, 
but he also gained experience in dial 
equipment engineering and in related 
fields. In 
15973298 hte 
moved over 
to the Com- 
mercial Divi- 
sion where he 
was placed in 
charge of the 
work on tele- 
phone direc- 
tories, and in 
the following year, was made rate engi- 
neer. In 1942, he was appointed to head 
the entire Commercial Division of the 
O. & E. Department. 

It was from this post that Wilson in 
the autumn of 1944 was promoted to a 
vice-presidency of A. T. & T. His new 
assignment was, in brief, to study the 
revenue needs of the Bell System, and to 
help promote understanding of the 
whole subject by telephone users, em- 
ployees and the public generally. 


Wilson is an unassuming man and he 
was rather startled at being made a 
vice-president. He made two comments 
to some of his friends. One was that he 
was pleased becans> ^e thought his 

be pleased. 
ine other was chat he tuought his pro- 
motion was a lively illustration of the 
fact that America really is the land of 
opportunity. 

Wilson believes profoundly in the 
democratic idea and unconsciously 
shows it. He meets people in a com- 
pletely natural way. Anyone can feel at 
ease and speak his mind, for Wilson is a 
good listener as well as a good talker. 
Another characteristic that a good many 
people have noticed in him is an un- 
usual ability to get others to give their 
utmost on a job and enjoy doing it. He 
is a tremendous worker himself and it is 
hard to be in his vicinity without catch- 
ing some of this enthusiasm. 

Wilson is a 32nd degree Mason and 
a member of Lambda Chi Alpha Fra- 
ternity. His idea of a fraternity is that 
it is a means of spreading fellowship, 
consequently he has long been active in 
fraternity affairs and a few years ago 
served as chairman of the National In- 
terfraternity Conference. 

A year and a half ago Wilson gave a 
little talk at Denison University. In it 
he included the following words giving 
his idea of what constitutes success. 


“Success will not be measured by a 
particular achievement or by your place 
in the social scale, or by the rank at- 
tached to your job. Rather, it will be 
measured by your own inner feeling 
when you ask yourself, ‘Have I made 
full and able use of head, heart and 
hand in the thinking, the understand- 
ing of others and the action that could 
reasonably have been expected of me?’” 


(Reprinted from Indiana Bell Telephone Company employee magazine) 
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With nice guys 
and a pyramid 
of principles 


By Arnold Hano 


LOS ANGELES. In the summer of 1973, as he 
does every summer, John Wooden, head basketball 
coach at U.C.L.A. and the most successful coach in 
America, wrote a letter to his squad. 

The letter of 1973 does not differ much from the 


letter of 1972, nor does that one differ from the . 


one of the year before or the year before that. 

Wooden does not pretend to be an innovative 
thinker. He likes to do things by rote; he says, 
“Repetition is the last law of learning,” by which 
he means the final law, the ultimate law. 

And so his players, all but the first-year men, 
know what to expect in their’ mailboxes. Wooden 
will exhort them to sacrifice individual exploits for 
team play. “There is much truth in Kipling’s Law of 
the Jungle,” Wooden wrote in his letter of July 28, 
1971, “when he says, ‘... the strength of the Pack 
is the Wolf, but the strength of the Wolf is the 
Pack? ” 

Team play is not the only theme head coach Joha 
Wooden plays over and over in his communications. 
Each letter asks his players to adhere to a code of 
personal appearance that seems a throwback in 
this era of the Rollie Fingers look. 

Wooden writes each summer (and these words 
never vary), “Wear no mustache, beard or goatee; 
have sideburns no longer than the top of the Jobes 
of your ears; have the hair of reasonable length with 
the coaches being the judge as to what is reasonable 
length.” 

That is the way his players show up for the first 
practice in October. With occasional exceptions. One 
recent. season, a player appeared with overlong 
sideburns, another with mutton chops, and a third 
with a goatee. Said Wooden quietly: “You have 20 


minutes to decide whether you're going to play — 


basketball at U.C.L.A. this year or not. There are 
clippers and razors in the training room.” ` 

‘You'll be crucified,” one player said. 

“That may well be, but you won’t be around to 
see it,” answered Wooden. 

They went back and barbered. 

Perhaps the most Interesting aspect of this 
incident is the choice of words used by the player: 
“You'll be crucified.” John Wooden comes as close 
to an embodiment of Jesus Christ as anyone on the 
current sporting scene. One rival coach once 
thought he had successfully recruited a young prep 
star to attend that coach’s college. “We thought we 
had the kid sewed up,” said the coach. “But then 
Jesus Christ walked in.” Wooden, of course, was 
Jesus Christ. The youngster played at U.C.L.A. 

John Wooden is a throwback. Nice guys finish 
first. Neatness counts. It isn’t whether you win or 

(Continued on Page 134} 


Arnold Hano, a California writer, is the author 
of a biography of Kareem Abdul-Jabbar that will 
be published next year. : 
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John Wooden, the winningest coach in America, in 1969 with Lew Alcindor (now Kareem Abdul-Jabbar). 
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Educational Graphics 
For Home and School 


Available fram Posters By Post—PO Box 798, Qak Park, Ilinois 60302 


“Like an open book on the wall.” That's how Educational Graphics have been 
described in Great Britain where they are published. It is this “open book” 
nature of Educational Graphics that makes them perfect for stimulating 
interest and as teaching and learning aids, whether at home ar school. 


Primary Skills , Pictorial Maps 


Presents pictorial material against 
a geographical background. tn 
colour and measuring approxi- 
mately 40” x 30” the maps are 
sold flat and unfolded at $2.50 


A series of decorative teaching graphics 
which colorfully and simply introduce 
children to some basic learning skills. 
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2. Counting $2 
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Numbers and Coonting 


Alphabst and a vocabulary 
of everyday objects 


13 Flowers of the World 

14 USA Historial Map 

15 Castles and Palaces of Great 
Britain 

16 Historical Map of England, 
Wales 

17 Cathedrals and Abbeys of 
Britain 

18 Clan Map of Scotland 
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f 7. Basic kitchen and cosking 
skills, intloding a simpie 
recipe 


These colorful charts, each on a singla 
subject, ara designed as a beginner's Intro- 
duction and to be of intarest to tha expert. 


Charts apprea. 30" x 40°", color, $4 each 
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Man in Space 
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Wooden 
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lose, but how you play the 
game. When Wooden flew 
back East to meet the par- 
ents of Lew Alcindor (now 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar) after 
having recruited Alcindor to 
play at U.C.L.A., Alcindor’s 
mother said of Wooden, “He’s 
more like a minister than a 
coach.” “He is,” wrote Her- 
bert Warren Wind of Wooden 
several seasons ago, “an is- 
land of James Whitcomb 
Riley in a sea of Ken Ke- 
sey...” 


Now, nobody believes — 
least of all John Wooden— 
that the length of a man’s 
hair and his lack of a goatee 
are the reason for the most 
astonishing record in Ameri- 
can sports. So maybe it is 
this stance of Wooden as a 
moral island in a sea of 
savage rip-off tides that plays 
a part. Something must. John 
Wooden's U.C.L.A. teams have 
become the winningest teams 


in college basketball history. 
They have won the last seven 


N.C.A.A. national titles, nine 
in the last 10 years. Going 
into the 1973-74 season, they 
had won 75 games in a row, 
breaking the old college mark 
of 60 set by Bill Russell’s 
teams at the University of San 
Francisco in the mid-nineteen- 
fifties. You stretch for com- 
parisons, but there are none 
in America’s major sports. 

The New York Giants, un- 
der John McGraw, once won 
26 baseball games in a row, 
back in 1916. The Miami 
Dolphins last season won 17 
straight, and then the first 
game of this season, before 
they finally lost, and the foot- 
ball world marveled at sucha 
winning string. The Los An- 
geles Lakers won 33 basket- 
ball games in a row a few sea- 
sons back, a streak that lasted 
nearly two full months. At 
tip-off time in 1973, U.C.L.A.’s 
winning streak had lasted two 
and a half years. _ 

Neither Knute Rockne, nor 
McGraw, nor Connie Mack, 
nor Casey Stengel, nor Vince 
Lombardi, nor any other 
coach or manager has com- 
piled anything close to the 
record of Wooden’s teams. 
Nor is this a sudden success, 
a one-time thing. Before the 
current string, Wooden’s 
Bruins had won 41 straight, 


Surprise 
Birthday Box! 
My wife’s idea. 


$12.00 worth of surprise 
birthday presents in one 
box—for only $5.98 
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The Birthday Box 
Dy Weber Prove 


Tell us the age of the chitd who’s having a birthday. If it's 
a boy or girl. (Just mark the coupon below.) We'll send you 
the Birthday Box just perfect for your child’s age. Filled 
with surprise presents, worth over $12.00—but you pay 
only $5.98. These are fine gifts—the kind of gifts my wife 
would give to our grandchildren. Bought by me at very 
low prices right after Christmas. That’s why | can afford 
to pack in over $12.00 worth for only $5.98, or a Giant 
Birthday Box—over $25.00 worth of surprises—for $10.98. 
TI even sond it direct to your child's, grandchild’s, niece's, 


nephew's home for you in time for their birthday. Just tell 
me where to send it. Great idea my wife had. All the fun 
of opening a Christmas stocking, when they open up the 
surprise Birthday Box. All money back if not.happy. 
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Please send me the following Birthday Box(os) with full money-back 
guarantee if ! am not delighted. 
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i $1.50 for each $10.98 box. 
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deserves the most expensive 
vermouth. 


BOISSIERE (Bwa-see-air) Sole Distributor U.S.A.: Munson Shaw Co., New York 


Jarlsberg Cheese 


has a Norwegian accent. 


In Norway, where streams still run clear and the air is 
pure, you'll find the richest milk in the world. From'it 
we make mellow, flavorful cheese with holes, perfect 
for sandwiches and snacks. Look for It in your dairy 
case. Jarlsberg? Cheese with the Norwegian accent. 
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CABLE CAR $Š CLOTHIERS 
ROBERT KIRK,Ltd. 
San Francisco's British Goods Store Since 1946 
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Soft 
Woollen 
Knit Ties 
6.50 
Ñ Moderate 
, 2347 


Our fine quality, crushable, vir- 
tually unwrinkable, and dur- 
able, soft woollen knit ties in 
an attractive grenadine weave. 
A full 54” long in the classic 
234” width. Ideal for wear with 
classic button-down or plain 
collar shirts. Coordinates well 
with blazers, sportcoats. Navy, 
brown, bottle green. wine, 
black, white, maize, tan. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cable Car Clothiers, No. 150 Post St. 
San Fran. Ca. 94108 (415) 397-4740 
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and before that 47 straight. In 
25 years at U.C.L.A., Wooden 
has never had a losing season. 


In two years at Indiana State 


Teachers Callege, before he 


joined U.C.LA. in 1948, 


Wooden enjoyed big winning 
seasons. And Wooden’s high- 
school won-lost mark is even 
better than his college coach- 
ing record. He is sport’s most 
enduring, most successful 
winner. 

Two questions intrigue the 
observer. Why such a phe- 
nomenal streak? And does it 
really matter? 


OHN WOODEN is 

63 years old. His 
brown hair has turned gray, 
although his short sideburns 
remain surprisingly sandy. 
Wooden is clean as a hound’s 
tooth, a deacon of the First 
Christian Church of Santa 
Monica, a man who neither 
drinks nor says anything 
stronger than “Goodness gra- 
cious sakes alive!” He used to 
smoke but gave it up several 
years ago. 

While on the bench during 
a U.C.L.A. game he grips a 
rolled-up program in his right 
hand, while his left hand 
clutches a crucifix in his 
suit pocket. Wooden kecps 
a well-thumbed New Tes- 
tament on his desk and, 
to visitors and players, he 
hands out Xeroxed copies 
of his “Pyramid of Success”: 
a graphic representation, 
evolved over the years, of his 
philosophy of life in relation 
to the game of basketball. The 
cornerstones of Wooden's 
Pyramid of Success are Indus- 
triousness and Enthusiasm 
(the capitals are his); the peak 
of the pyramid is Success, and 
just beneath Success are the 
words Faith, with a brief sub- 
heading, “Through prayer,” 
and Patience, “Good things 
take time.” 

Wooden carries in his wal- 
let some words his father once 
penned for his son when John 
was an Indiana farmboy. “Be 
true to yourself. Make each 
day a masterpiece. Help 
others. Drink deeply from 


good books. Make friendship « 


a fine art, and build a shelter 
against a rainy day.” Joshua 
Wooden, John’s father, needed 
some sort of shelter; he lost 
his farm and ended up a mas- 
seur in a sanitarium in Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 

Farm life and bankruptcy 
have combined with a stem 
family upbringing to turn 
John Wooden into a man of 
thrift, moral rectitude and 
austerity. He keeps farmer's 
hours today, except when his 
team plays at night. Other- 
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A half-yard wide. Bold black numbers. 
Huge red pointer. White face. Easily 
readable at a distance. Weatherproof 
glass. Aluminum case. Accurate & dec- 
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Not shown: 12” diam. (71161) $8.50. 
At all Hoffritz stores. Mail: $1.25 pstg. 
& hndlg. Area sales tax. Credit cards. 
Send $1 for our catalog containing 
1,331 items. Discover one of the great- 
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Every busy person 
needs one. A place 
where you can or- 
ganize things, and 
know they’ll be 
there when needed. 

Handcrafted 
in Norway, The tat 
Organizer is designed f% 
to help you get more E 
work done in less i — 
space. And it fits beautifully into your 
living room, den, bedroom, or wher- 
ever you like to work. 

Closed, The Organizer is a hand- 
some cabinet just 32’W x 45”H x 21”D. 
But open it, and you’il find everything 
you need to get down to business. 
Including a folding glide away desk. 

19 adjustable shelves to store all your 
papers and books. Separate vertical 
file. Compartmented center drawer. 
Built-in lamp. Even a lock and key. 
All in a space just 64”W x 30”D. 

The Organizer saves you money 
as well as space. Because you buy 
direct from the importer. Choose from 
three dramatically grained woods: 

Teak or Walnut ($395), and Rosewood 
($445). It’s usually tax-deductible. 
And comes with a 30-day, money-back 
guarantee. 

Come in and see the Organizer. 
Send check, or charge to Master Charge, 
BankAmericard, Amer. Exp., or Diners 
Club. Or call our order desk (686-7233). 
We ship anywhere in the U.S. for $25 
or less (depending on iocation). Send 
for color brochure No 70122-3 
Isn't it time you get oi Zanized? 


GREATWOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


290 Madison Avenue (corner 40th St.) 
New York, New York 10017 (212) 686-7232 


A series of high-quality full color 
> prints of revolutionary soldiers. 
ante a Historical accuracy and general 
appeal give these pieces the distinction 
of being excellent for the collector, educator and 
historian as well as for holiday gifts or home decor. 
Included with each series of prints is an attractive 
presentation portfolio together with an historical 
account of each print. Only NOW with our HOLIDAY 
offer can you purchase these prints for $20.00 a set or 
$35.00 for Sets A & B (postpaid). Orders received 
within 10 days have priority for Christmas delivery. 


pA Print Size: 14° x 17” 


Set A 

Continental Marines 
Green Mountain Rangers Georgia Rangers 

Miles’ Pa. Rifle Regiment Second Mass. Regiment 
Smallwood’s Maryland Battalion First Pa. Battalion 


Set B 
First New Jersey Regiment 


TINICUM PRESS 
235 E. GAY STREET 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 19380 


Pa. ves. add 6% sales tax 
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wise he is up at 5:45 A.M. 
dresses quickly, and arrives 
before 7 at the U.C.L.A. 
campus, some 20 minutes 
from his Santa Monica 
apartment, where he next 
spends 70 to 75 minutes on 
the track, walking five miles. 
Doctors don’t let him jog any- 
more, now that he has de- 
veloped a mild heart condi- 
tion. He and his wife Nell— 
whom he met in high school 
where she played the trumpet 
in the Martinsville High 
School band, when Johnny 
Wooden was the school’s star 
basketeer — retire by 9 
at night. A vacation is a stay 
of three or four days at Law- 
rence Welk’s resort in Escon- 
dido, Calif., some 80 miles 
below Los Angeles; Wooden 
swims, plays golf, does cross- 
word puzzles and catches up 
on his Zane Grey novels. 

The Woodens spend their 
Sundays, after church, with 
their married son and daugh- 
ter and the Woodens’ seven 
grandchildren. When Dick 
Nixon phoned Wooden at 
home to congratulate U.C.L.A. 
for winning the 1970 national 
title, not only did Wooden 
speak with the President, but 
he managed to get three of 


his grandchildren on the 
phone. 
Life is a family affair. 


Wooden is relatively under- 
paid, as big-time coaches go, 
receiving in the neighborhood 
of $40,000 a year. He knows 
he could do much better. Sev- 
eral times, in fact, Wooden 
has received lucrative offers 
to coach elsewhere, either in 
college or in the professional 
ranks. Each time, he has 
turned down the offer, but not 
before taking it up with his 
family and with God. Wooden 
is a man of rigid moral code, 
still staggered by the realiza- 
tion that some of his players, 
on occasion, have been known 
to take a drink or, goodness 
gracious sakes alive, try a 
marijuana joint. 

In a book, “The Wizard of 
Westwood,” written by a 
couple of Los Angeles sports- 
writers, Wooden was charged 
with once chastising his play- 
ers between halves of a game 
as “women chasers and pot- 
heads.” Wooden strongly 
denies he ever used such 
language, but he truly loathes 
the notion that a player of his 
could turn on. He has also 
been known to discourage 
woman-chasing. When he 
coached in high school, he 
used to keep his players in 
the locker room for quite 
some time after a game’s end: 
“That way their girl friends 
outside would get impatient 
and would leave instead with 


. 


some other fellows. My play- 
ers would likely get home 
earlier and get more rest.” 


None of which, obviously, 
has a clear bearing on Wood- 
en’s current, or even past, 
success. Just what bears on 
this success, nobody knows 
for sure. Rival coaches play 
with the question, without 
coming up with anything to- 
tally convincing. Guy Lewis, 
of Houston, thinks U.C.L.A. 
keeps winning because the 
team plays as a “compiete 
unit.” Jerry Tarkanian, who 
coaches the rising basketball 
power, Cal State at Long 
Beach, says of Wooden: “He's 
unique. His theories wouldn't 
work for everyone, but he 
does a tremendous job of or- 
ganizing and getting teams 
ready to play. He makes 
very few adjustments during 
games, but maybe the major 
part of his success is that he’s 
very, very basic.” Another 
coach once said, “It doesn’t 
pay to scout U.C.L.A. What 
they do is terribly predictable. 
The difficulty is, they do it so 
well.” 

Abe Lemons, Oklahoma City 
coach, sums up the attitude 
of most coaches when he sug- 
gests a way to beat Wooden: 
“Wait, and some night when 
the moon is full and the clock 
strikes midnight, drive a silver 
stake into his heart. He is 
unreal.” 


| SHE very real John 


Wooden, all 5 
feet 10 inches, 183 pounds, 
can’t tell you why his 


teams keep winning. In his 
office in the small Athletic 
Department building across 
from U.C.L.A.’s modern Paul- 
ey Pavilion, where the Bruins 
play, Wooden pondered the 
question of his team’s success. 


“It’s the result of a lot of 
things, no one thing,” he says. 
“First, there must be a fine 
university, to attract young- 
sters. U.C.L.A. is a great uni- 
versity. That’s why a young 
person goes to college, to get 
an education. You get a great 
education here.” 

So the university and its 
strong academic reputation 
draw young people—as does 
the basketball program, says 
Wooden. “Our program has 
proved itself. We play in a 
modern facility. We travel 
each year to the Midwest and 
back East. We play a game 
the players enjoy to play and 
spectators enjoy to watch—a 
fast-moving game. If a player 
wants preparation for the pro 
game, that is the kind of game 
we play at U.C.L.A.” 


Another advantage, says 
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Test this incense 
on your man! 


Afraid ta use incense because 
you think your man won't like it? 
Toa bad, because Incense sets a 
moad, like music, wine and fiawers. 

Now nica people are discover- 
ing that there is an incense men 
find pleasantly exciting — a fra- 
grance they would like to have you 
usa. it's not just any incense — it is 
Nippon Kodo, Japan's largest sell- 
ing incense. 

Try our Sandalwood, for 
instance, with just a hint of the 
wilderness. Or Orchid, or Jasmin. 
Fiftean exotic fragrances from which 
you can choose. 

Write for a free sample so you 
can try It. Send 25¢ for postage and 
handling. Or—order a larger sup- 
ply, from tha list below. 


HAKUBAI — 60 sticks White 
Plum (Hakubai) 


CHO-CHO-SAN—36 cones, 
9 each of 4 fragrances 


HANA-NO-HANA — 36 sticks, 
12 each of 3 fragrances 


TOKYO FUJi—36 cones, 
9 each of 4 fragrances 


KOH GIFT SET — Includes attractive 


ceramic burner with Hana-No-Hana and 
Tokyo Fuji sets as described above 6.00 


Orders sent postpaid — matching 
incense holders included. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 
RIPPON KODO CO., INC. 


220 Fifth Ave. 
New York. N. Y. 10001 
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THE MOST UNIQUE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
Only . 
Postpaid 
$1995 (Add 5% tax in Calit.) 
All-Orass, Chrame-Plated 
(Rother-of-Pear! cane) 
Full. rotating water streams 
acjust from brisk to gentie 
massage Exhisarating! Fits all 
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shower outlets. Chrome-plated, $29.95. 
Guis-pialed, $39.95. ideal for 


shampooing. Money-back guarantee. 
Available at Plumbing Suppliers, etc.. 
of order direct. 

RAIN JET CORP., 301 S. Flower St. 
Burtank, Calif. 91503, Dept. S14 


CLEAR SKIN 
IN 6 DAYS 


eliminate ACNE, LARGE PORES, 
OILY, DRY, BLOTCHY SKIN, AGE 
LINES, EYE SHADOWS and 
BLACKHEADS 


PEELER-PAK™ 


A professional peeing treatment proven by a 
lifetime of experience by skin specialists. It is 
not a Superficial, quiche. smear-on method. 
All that 1s required is 35 minutes for 6 
consecutive nights. No inconvenience from 
your daily routine. In the privacy of your home, 
see PEELER-PAK actually peel away the 
dead skin on your face, layer after layer, 
while dear and unblemished skin comes to 
the surface. That's the look you want 
and get! 

For over 40 years, thousands of men, 
women and young people have visited our 
offices for the very same PEELER-PAK treat- 
ment. They eliminated their complexion 
problems and have overcome the em 
barrassment that comes with not looking 
their very best. 

Start your 6 day PEELER-PAK treatment 
NOW Do it today! Send $20 in check or 
Money Order with your name and address ta 


SKIN CULTURE COMPANY 
130 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 10036 


Wooden, is the locale. 
“We have all-year basketball 
weather, great summer 
leagues, a huge population to 
draw from.” -Somehow it 
doesn’t sound like enough. It 
doesn’t sound like enough to 
Wooden. He also says, with 
an element of modesty, “I 
like to feel our coaching has 
had something to do with 
our success.” 


And that is that. Recruit- 
ing? “We don’t recruit in num- 
bers. I have never initiated 
contact with an out-of-state 
player. I don’t go back East 
to watch high-school teams. 
Yet coaches from all parts of 
the country come out -here, 
to scout our prep teams.” 

It is not quite as clear as 
all that, however. U.C.L.A. 
may not actively recruit out- 
of-state players, but it gets 
its share. Lew Alcindor, Walt 
Hazzard, Mike Warren, Lucius 
Allen and Henry Bibby all 
came from out of state. In- 
terestingly, all are blacks. 
U.C.L.A. has hever recruited 
a top-flight white prep star 
from out of state. The attrac- 
tion California holds for 
America’s blacks is a power- 
ful one. When Lew Alcindor 
held his press conference back 
at Power Memorial Gym in 
Manhattan to announce which 
college he would attend in the 
fall of 1965, he said, “I have 

always been captivated by 
California.” 


af hae Alcindor—Ab- 
f dul-Jabbar—case 
is perhaps the most com- 
plex, and it is one that 
has made it appear that 
U.C.L.A. does indeed reach 
across the continent for talent. 
Wooden has said several 
times, “We did not contact 
Alcindor. Lewis contacted us.” 

In a sense he is correct. Al- 
cindor’s coach at Power Me- 
morial, Jack Donohue, con- 
tacted Wooden after Alcin- 
dor’s junior year and told 


Wooden that he—Donohue— - 


would be attending a coaching 
clinic in Philadelphia, and 
could Wooden stop by. Wood- 
en went, and Donohue told 
him that Alcindor had nar- 
rowed his choice of colleges 
to five—U.C.L.A., Michigan, 
St. John’s, Boston College and 
N.Y.U. Said Donohue to 
Wooden: “Don't contact him. 
Lewis will be in touch with 
you.” And Wooden said 
shrewdly, “The only thing I 
want is for him to see our 
campus last.” 

The last campus you see is 
the freshest in mind -when 
you make that final decision. 
More important, U.C.L.A. was 
still building its new sports 
arena, Pauley Pavilion, mod- 
ern and handsome, to seat 
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FOUNTAIN 
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Basin 6 feet in diameter. We 
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Contract work for residential 
and commercial 
interiors and gor- 


ditional! and contemporary 
fountains and accessories. 
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There’s never before been a fool 
proof way (or any way, for tha’ 


What was your top speed. ert viay trany sen tor ha 
on that last 
slope? 


of your highest speed on a sk 

run. Until this season. Now, for the 
first time, you can strap a 
SKIDOMETER onto your arm. As 
you wing downhill, faster and 
t faster, the pressure of the 
wind moves your SKIDOMETER 
indicator up, up, up... 
registering speeds from 18 to 
50 miles per hour, Indicator 
stops at highest speed you 
reach, and holds that reading 
until you reset it for the next run! 

j SKIDOMETER is ingenious, almost 
infallible, easy to use. Its accuracy 
is wind-tunnel tested and proven, 
totally unaffected by snow or water. 
- Made of light-weight, high-impact 
red-and-black plastic, SKIDOMETER 

is shatter-proof and perfectly 

safe, even if you take a spill. A 

Gallery first, a Gallery 

exclusive! A great new skiing 
accessory for amateur or racer. 

Perfect gift idea. Order today. Send 
check or money order. N.Y. State 
residents add appropriate tax. 
Order No. 40360 Skidometer, 
$6.95 plus 50¢ shipping 

and handling for each, 


THE EVERYTHING GUARANTEE 
The Gallery guarantces Everything: the 
quality, accuracy of description, availability, 
prompt delivery. If not delighted, return 
SKIDOMETER within 3 weeks after ycu receive 
it (not the usuat 10 days) for an instant refund 
of purchase price. 
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HOLD EVERYTHING- 


don't take another step without 


HAVERSNIPS! 
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You could find yourself in a difficult spot in which a pesky hangnail, an untrimmed eyebrow, a loose 
thread, or an uncut paper doll could turn a promising situation into a social debacle. Don't let this 
happen to you! Carry Haversnips in pocket or purse. tf needed, remove them from their dandy snap- 
case, unfold them in a thrice, and quickly resolve any impending crisis by snipping through the 
Gordian knot or whatever It may be. Haversnips are forged of an outstanding grade of stainless steel 
that will keep them sharp virtually forever. Tucked together, before snapping into action, they just 
measure three inches. But here is .the most incredible fact: although you might have seen travel 
scissors advertised at $7.95 (indeed—gulp!—that’s what they are in our Catalog) we are offering 
Haversnips today at a price that verges on Irresponsidillty—namely, Just two dollars.and that in- 
cludes postage and handling. But there is more: we'll also send you our 64-page Catalog and a 
$2.00 gift certificate that you can apply to your next purchase. So, before we discover that we can't 

really make out on this deal, fill out the coupon, mail it to us with your check tor $2 and let us 
send Haversnips right out te you. 


C Yes, send me Haversnips quickly. My check for $2 is enclosed. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 94411 
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oners an answer tor appreciators o! origina numbered. 
contemporary art who would enjoy making 
their own discoveries at far below presiige- 
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Jacob Drachler 


a widely exnibiied New York School arusi 
cordially invites catectors to visit his Sea Gale 
Studio (at the western tip of Coney Island) and 
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Lavishly lace-trimmed dress, pet- 
ticoat, pantaloons, etc. Will be a 
“vollectar'sitem.™ 3502...$30.00 


get acquainted with the rich variety of a di9- 
tinctive body of work in paining. prints and 
sculpture. By appointment: (212) 373-9692 
Caliers will be mailed a {rea color reproduc- 
ton of a recent Drachler painting and other 
pertinent information — lor which you may 
also wrile or visit PHOENIX Gallery, 939 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 


We poy pestege Ne CO's, ILY. res: edd tax. 
COME VISIT US: Hundreds of unique old 
fashioned Toys, Games, Books. Greetina Cards. etc. 


FEDERAL SMALLWARES Bent. 1-2 


85 Fifth Ave. (16th St.) New York, N.Y. 10003 


12,800 persons. The longer 
Alcindor stayed away, the 
more finished the building 
would be. 

Alcindor visited U.C.L.A. in 
April of 1965. Wooden bought 
Alcindor a hamburger, and 
saw to it that he was driven 
around town, where the 
youngster attended a dance, a 
rock concert and a Catholic 
service; Wooden was ignorant 
of Alcindor’s impending con- 
version to the Moslem faith. 
Alcindor saw the 411 acres of 
the sprawling Westwood cam- 
pus. And of course he saw 
Pauley Pavilion. 

When he left, Alcindor said 
to Wooden: “Pril be back in 
September. This is my 
choice.” 

That is one side of the 
Alcindor recruitment story, 
but there is another side. 
U.C.L.A. did not actively re- 
cruit Alcindor, but former 
Bruin guard, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, then with the United 
Nations, wrote Alcindor a let- 
ter, and sent a copy to Wood- 
en, extolling the university 
and suggesting Alcindor at- 
tend. Willie Naulls, former 
U.C.L.A. basketball star who 
later played ball in the N.B.A., 
met privately with Alcindor 
several times and kept press- 
ing the university on the boy. 
Other U.C.L.A. alumni con- 


tacted Alcindor. 
But too much can be, made 


of the Alcindor case. U.C.L.A 


won two national! titles before 
Alcindor ever arrived on cam- 
pus, and the current 75-game 
winning streak began after 
Alcindor had left U.C.L.A. 


HAT is it then? 
U.C.L.A. does 
not pay or pamper its 
athletes any more than any 
basketball-oriented school. Its 
scholarship players get room, 
board, books, tuition and fees, 
plus $15 a month for inciden- 
tals. Tutoring is arranged for 
athletes who need help. The 
athletic department helps un- 
cover those courses which 
Wooden refers to as “Mickey- 
Mouse” classes, to help a 
player through an otherwise 
difficult academic quarter. 
But do not assume.that the 
U.C.L.A. basketball squad 
packs its roster with dum- 
dums. “I’m very proud of the 
academic accomplishments of 
our players. I bet we have as 
high a percentage of letter- 
men getting their degree as 
almost any college in the 
country. On this current team, 
Bill Walton and Keith Wilkes 
are brilliant students. This 
may be the best squad I have 
ever had academically.” 
Which leaves us where we 
began. Why this success? If 


“OK now, just watch 
this sheep grow salad greens 
...in just 10 days.” 


Don't try to embarrass me by asking how it works. 
All I know is that you put the seeds you get in water 
—mix into a paste. Put it on this terra cotta sheep. 
Put water in its head. And bang. 


In 10 days, he grows a coat of herbs you can use 
in a salad or soup or such. You just shear off the 
coat of herbs as you need It. Then do it all over 
again. Again, and again. Plenty of seeds. 


Has got to be the most intriguing thing to own or 
give since lump sugar. 


Came from the Mayan Indians down there in Cen- 
tral America. Costs $11.95 with all the seeds. 


Extraordinary gift-great pleasure for shut-ins to 
watch it grow—great talking piece for your kitchen 
—great pleaser for kids. Money back if you don't 
agree with all this. 


‘Wallace Brown 


SINCE 1922 
Westmoreland Avenua, White Plains, N.Y. 10606 


WALLACE BROWN, Dept. MNS-67 
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there is a quick dull answer, 
Wooden is a better practice 
coach than most. He spends 
two to three hours planning 
each day’s practice, though 
the practice itself may last 
less than two hours. Wooden 
is a nut on drill. He keeps 
notebooks that go back 25 
years and tell him in a mo- 
ment exactly what drills he 
put his players through on 
any day since he joined the 
university. He and his two 
full-time assistants, Frank Ar- 
nold and Gary Cunningham, 
break down the practice into 
a dozen or so brief modules 
of time—5 to 15 minutes each 
—so that no single drill be- 
comes too monotonous. All 
drills. have running as a by- 
product. You shoot fouls, and 
then run a few laps. You pass 
the ball back and forth, al- 
ways driving toward the bas- 
ket. Movement plus funda- 
mentals constitute the heart of 
each practice session, plus a 
segment of time set aside for 
game-condition scrimmaging. 

All this movement fits im 
with Wooden’s offensive 
style. Wooden likes his teams 


to feature a fast break, with 
quick ballhandling, passing 
the ball forward (never back- 
ward) rather than dribbling, 
and aggressive rebounding. 
He does not much like the pro 
method of screening out op- 
ponents on rebounds; it’s too 
negative for John Wooden. 
He wants his players to crash 
the boards. 

Naturally he adapts his of- 
fense to his personnel. His 
first title teams, with small, 
quick guards, played a race- 
horse, fast-break game. Then 
when Alcindor came along, 
Wooden was obliged to slow 
the tempo to give Alcindor 
time to position himself under 
the basket, both on offense 
and defense. After Alcindor 
left, Wooden shifted the of- 
fense, because his new big 
man was Steve Patterson, 
whose most effective shooting 
came from just outside the 
foul circle. Now, with big Bill 
Walton, Wooden has gone 
back to the Alcindor-style of- 
fense, with Walton beneath 
the basket. 


But always, the style ‘is 


based on fundamentals, Wood- 


en says, “I am not a strategy 


coach. I am a practice coach.” _ 


What his players learn, they 
learn during drills, and they 
learn by doing, over and over, 
not by seeing it drawn for 
them on blackboards, though 
there is a blackboard in 
Wooden's office, and he sure- 
ly knows as much strategy as 
the next coach. (Perhaps the 
most famous bit of Wooden 
strategy in recent seasons was 
U.C.L.A.’s defense. against El- 
vin Hayes and his Houston 
teammates in the N.C.A.A. 
tournament of 1968. Earlier, 
Houston had beaten U.C.L.A. 
by two points at the Astro- 
dome, when Alcindor played 
with a scratched eyeball and 
blurred vision. For the re- 
match, Wooden and his assist- 
ants instituted a diamond- 
and-one defense — the dia- 
mond placing Alcindor under 
the defensive basket, with 
two men at the wings, and a 
fourth Bruin to meet the 
Houston attack at midcourt. 
The “one” was Lynn Shackel- 
ford, whose job all game was 
to dog Elvin Hayes no matter 
where Hayes went. The pat- 


tern destroyed Houston, and 
U.C.L.A. triumphed, 101-69: 
Guy Lewis, Houston coach, 
called U.C.L.A.’s effort “the 
greatest exhibition of basket- 
ball I have ever seen.”) 

So Wooden can get a bit 
exotic, when it is demanded. 
But few coaches — perhaps 


‘none — are so dedicated to 


drill by rote, the fundamen- 
tals of passing, dribbling, 
shooting and moving, dinned 
into the heads of the squad 
by constant repetition. 

The result is not only a 
team superbly skilled in the 
fundamentals but a squad in 
equally superb physical con- 
dition. All the running pays 
off. Gail Goodrich, now with 
the Lakers, and a member of 
Wooden's first national title 
team in 1964, says, “Coach 
Wooden’s words were always 
the same, ‘Don’t panic, keep 
your poise, the other guy will 
break.’ They did, too. And, 
heck, how many games did 
we win on pure condition? No 
one was in better shape.” 

Wooden has another fetish 
on the court. He hates to call 
the first time-out in any 


Who snaps up 
everything in sight? 
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game. To him it is a contest 
of endurance, between him 
and the rival coach, his play- 
ers and their rivals, a test of 
strength determining who will 
find it necessary to ask for 
time out first. 

Wooden employs a pressing 
defense, his players a clutch 
of octopi, all over their foes, 
sometimes covering their ri- 
vals the full length of the 
court, but usually picking 
them up at half-court. The 
pressing defense — which 
Wooden learned from his 
Purdue college coach, Ward 
(Piggy) Lambert—is designed 
not only to steal the ball or 
cause breakdowns in the pat- 
tern of play. Says Wooden: 
“We want to keep constant 
pressure until we get to the 
emotions of the other team.” 
Condition and pressure, to- 
gether, wreck their foes. Plus 
the odd bit about emotion. 
Other teams have emotions, 
which are like Achilles’ heels, 
weak spots to be exploited. 
U.C.L.A. teams have no cmo 
tions, at least none that are 
visible. Wooden does not try 
to psych up his team, with 


w 


pep talks before a game or 
during halftime. “I try to pre- 
vent the team from getting 
too high or too low. I prac- 
tice it myself. I don’t permit 
myself to be elated or de- 
pressed. All I ask is that the 
players give their best effort, 


a. 


Wooden in the U.C.L.A. gym last month during Bruin practice. “I am a Cette coach,” he says. 


and win or lose, they hold 
their heads up after the 
game.” 

Sometimes this control of 
emotions results in negative 
feedback from a player or 
two. A couple of seasons ago, 
Vince Carson quit the squad, 
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 Scovill. 


charging, among other things, 
that Wooden ran the team 
“like a machine.” 

“He was right,” answers 
Wooden today. “I try to make 
it a well-oiled machine. I put 
each player into his niche. He 
loses individuality.” 
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So there is that other fetish, 
team play. Wooden will not 
tolerate stars. He will not say 
it, but he was not happy dur- 
ing the Alcindor era. Not 
that he did not like Alcindor: 
“He was as easy to coach as 
any player I've ever had,” 
Wooden says. “He never gave 
me one ounce of trouble. He 
was totally unselfish, a team 
player.” But he adds: “Alcin-- 
dor’s being here brought prob- 
lems that were not of his 
making.” Fellow players re- 
sented the attention paid Al- 
cindor, by autograph seekers, 
the press and fans. And Al- 
cindor brought to the front 
the problems of black-white re- 
lations that have caused some 
dissension at U.C.L.A. 


Once when U.C.L.A. was on 
the road, Wooden overheard 
a woman say of Alcindor: 
“Look at the big black freak.” 

Wooden hastened to Alcin- 
dor’s side: “I tried to explain 
that she didn’t mean to be 
rude, that his size did startle 
people, and that it had noth- 
ing to do with race. That the 
woman wasn't insulting him.” 

“Do you think, Coach,” Al- 
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cindor asked, “if Mel Counts 
[a 7-foot professional basket- 
ball player] walked in she 
would have said, ‘Look at the 
big white freak’?” 

Wooden still does not be- 
lieve the woman insulted Al- 
cindor. Nor does he think he 
was wrong in advising Mike 
Warren, a black teammate of 
Alcindor’s, not to date a white 
girl at U.C.L.A. Explains 
Wooden today: “I think 
mixed dating is unwise in our 
society. It can bring grief. I 
would advise against it, for 
the player’s own sake. I’m not 
saying the situation is right, 
but that mixed dating pre- 
sents too many problems.” 

Yet when a reporter once 
asked Curtis Rowe, another 
black who now plays in the 
N.B.A., whether Wooden was 
prejudiced against blacks, 
Rowe answered, “Coach 
Wooden doesn’t see color. He 
sees players.” 

Perhaps what Wooden sees 
—and must avoid—is any 
friction that may erode his 
squad's ability. There is some- 
thing almost unreal about 
Wooden, in his dedication to 
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the team. If anything gets in 
the way, it is wrong, be it 
woman-chasing, or pot, or 
hair that may fly in a man’s 
eyes and, for a split second, 
impair his vision. Or a goatee 
that in no way can affect a 
man’s play, but may annoy 
the people who support the 
team — alumni, fans, press, 
people of influence. 

Wooden is a perfectionist. 
Everything must be right, and 
in its right place. He even 
shows players how to put on 
their socks, so that there are 
no wrinkles which might 
cause blisters. Players must 
nap or try to nap every after- 
noon before a game that 
night. The meal is served four 
hours before opening tip-off, 
because — says Wooden — it 
takes four hours for food to 
be digested. On a Thursday 
before a Friday night game 
at home (U.C.L.A. plays most 
of its games on Friday and 
Saturday nights), the entire 
squad goes to a nearby motel 
and beds down by 10:30, just 
so Wooden is sure his men 
have a proper sleep the night 
before a game. The team is 
released for classes on Friday, 
but it must report back to the 
motel by 3:30 P.M. for the 
pregame meal. Then the play- 
ers bed down for the after- 
noon nap that must precede a 


last beaten U.C.L.A., Wooden 
became incensed when he 
thought Notre Dame's John 
Shumate was roughing up 


U.C.L.A:'s great center, Bill. 


Walton. Wooden went over 
to the Notre Dame bench 
where he allegedly told Irish 
coach Dick (Digger) Phelps, 
“If Shumate doesn’t knock it 
off, Til send Swen Nater in 
and you know what I'll have 
him do.” Swen Nater, Wal- 
ton’s back-up man, stood 6-11 
and weighed 238 pounds. 

The implication was that 
Nater would do unto others 
what Shumate had done unto 
them. It was a rare outburst 
from Wooden. In this in- 
stance, the offending Shumate 
came over to the Bruin bench 
and apologized to Wooden, 
who felt so contrite he sat 
down a few days later and 
wrote a letter to the Notre 
Dame coach and Shumate, 
apologizing in turn for his be- 
havior. “I acted hastily with- 
out thinking clearly and tak- 
ing all things into considera- 
tion and, as usual, actions 
from emotions are seldom 
with reason,” Wooden wrote 
in part. 

Feelings must be kept in 
check, otherwise you do un- 
reasonable things. Wooden 
tells of the time he was 
coaching in high school, and 
his team lost a game he felt 
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it should have won. In the 
automobile on his way home 
with his wife, Nell, Wooden 
said, “Give me a cigarette. It 
- doesn’t pay a man to lead a 
decent life.” 
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Wooden brooks little criti- ODAY h 3 
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eat this slop,” Wooden told 


upset during a game, a huge 


him to stay away until he 
could, which meant suspen- 
sion from the team. Hirsch 
stayed away two weeks, and 
then came back and apolo- 
gized, and was silent when he 
ate the slop, which usually is 
a juicy steak or prime ribs. 
Wooden knows about these 
small rebellions. When he was 
in high school, playing under 
coach Glenn Curtis, Wooden 
took to baiting Curtis at 
times. “Once I grew some 
chin whiskers, just to see how 
far I could go.” Curtis had 


him shave. Another time  terville, Ind., a place with no 
Wooden sounded off, and electricity, no inside plumb- Linguaphone Institute, Inc. Dept. 3402 fo Mri 
Curtis sat him on the bench ing, and with water drawn 100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 D Ms. 
for two games, even though from a hand pump. Life was mi went to learn a new language Gddress 
Wooden was his prize player. , quickly and easily, right in the pri- ; 

Pp play tough. Once, one of John’s vacy of my own home. Rush my City 


And Wooden can get emo- 
tional, even today. In last 
season's Notre Dame game, 
a revenge game because it 
had been the Irish who had 


blood vessel forms on his 
forehead, and he has been 
known to bait referees mer- 
cilessly, if without profanity. 
Former U.C.L.A. guard Walt 
Hazzard says of Wooden: 
“He is one of the best bench 
jockeys in the world. He has 
an antiseptic needle — clean 
but biting.” 

The self-control for Wood- 
en began in Indiana. He was 
born in 1910, the son of 
Joshua Hugh and Roxie 
Wooden. John’s mother inher- 
ited a 60-acre farm near Cen- 


brothers, Maurice, flung a 
pitchfork of manure in John’s 
face. John cussed him out, and 
the two boys went at it with 
their fists. The elder Wooden 
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came into the barn and thrashed both 
boys, but it was John who got the 
worse licking because he had used foul 
language and had lost his temper. 


The Wooden parents found an out- 
let for that temper. Joshua Wooden 
knocked out the bottom of a tomato 
basket and nailed it to a barn wall. 
Roxie Wooden made a ball of rags, 
sewed into cotton stockings. Johnny 
Wooden became hooked. He played 
ball when he wasn’t picking tomatoes, 
milking cows or cranking the milk 
separator. f 

The family lost their farm in 1924. 
The family moved to Martinsville, Ind., 
where Joshua Wooden finally got’ a 
job, giving massages. John Wooden 
went to school, and played basketball, 
baseball and track. He was an All- 
American at Purdue (and is today the 
only man in Basketball’s Hall of Fame 
in Springfield, Ill, as both player 
and coach). By early 1932, he and Nell 
Riley had saved $909.05, so they de- 
cided it was time to get married. The 
morning they were to marry, Wooden 
went to the bank to withdraw some 
money, only to find the bank had gone 
bust, and his money was lost. 

After Purdue, where he received the 
highest grades of any basketball player 
in the Big 10, he got a coaching job at 
Dayton High in Kentucky for $1,800 a 


year. This was his only losing year in 
all the years he has coached. After his 
second season, he shifted to South 
Bend, Ind. He spent three years in the 
Navy in World War II, came out and 
stuck to coaching, putting in two years 
at Indiana State Teachers College. Dur- 
ing his first season the team won the 
local conference, but when the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics wouldn’t let Wooden bring 
Clarence Walker, a black reserve, to 
the championship tournament in Kan- 
sas City, Wooden refused to let his 
team play. 

In 1948, Wooden signed a three-year 
contract with U.C.L.A. That year, his 
team was expected to finish last in the 
Coast Conference. But Wooden’s Bruins 
won 22 games that season and lost 
just seven; today Wooden calls it the 
most satisfying moment of his entire 
coaching career. 

It took 16 years for U.C.L.A. to win 
its first national title; no U.C.L.A. team 
has lost a national title since 1967. 


i ee question remains: How 
important is any of this? 
To Wooden, of course, it’s been a 


whole life.in the making. So he is not 
the best judge, even though it is his 


“judgment we seek. Is the winning 
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Fall in love with your dog or cat again. 
We will tell you how. Send $1.00 cash 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
streak harmful to the college 
game? Should basketball fans 
be shouting, “Break up the 
Bruins!” the way baseball fans 
shouted in the thirties, “Break 
up the Yankees!’’? 

“The winning streak is the 
best thing that can happen to 
the college game,” says Wood- 
en. “It gives incentive to other 
teams to beat us. And we 
need athletes as models of ex- 
cellence—young people espe- 
cially need models.” 

U.C.L.A.’s basketball teams 
—Wooden thinks—do a na- 
tional service by their contin- 
ued high level of skill. And 
Wooden expects the high level 
to continue. He never predicts 
national titles, but he said, 
sitting in his office, speaking 
quietly, “Were going to te 
one of the finest teams in the 
country this season. Were 
good enough to win it again. 
Pm not saying we will, but 
we're good enough.” 


OHN WOODEN to- 

day has relaxed 
somewhat. He no longer con- 
ducts bed check on the road, 
to sce if his players have met 
curfew. Today he will say, 
“How late do you want to 
stay out? Twelve, twelve- 
thirty?” And the players will 
say, “Twelve-thirty,” and 
Wooden will nod. “I trust 
them. I rely on their integ- 
rity. I used to insist on a 
shirt, a tie and a jacket, on 
the road. Now they can wear 
what they want, provided 
they are neat.” 

His own dress took longer 
to change. In 1970, a writer 
described Wooden as having 
“all the sartorial splendor of 
an undertaker.” It didn’t both- 
er Wooden, but it upset his 
wife. Nell insisted her hus- 
band change his way of dress- 
ing. “The next year,” he says 
wildly, “I wore a blue shirt 
to the nationals.” 

Yet John Wooden has re- 
fused to permit his funda- 
mental values to be changed. 
He tells his players, “You are 
here for an education. That 
comes first. Basketball comes 
second.” 

And he takes a refreshingly 
broad view of education. “A 
college education should pre- 
pare a person not only to 
make a living from a material 
point of view, but to enable 
him to be more understanding 
of the needs of society as a 
whole. Education is more than 
the means of acquiring pos- 
sessions. It must help man 
live harmoniously with his 
fellow man.” 

Which may be another way 
of saying team play. B 


John Wooden 


Player, Coach, Teacher 


Joshua Hugh Wooden could not have known the 
legend he was helping to create as he nailed that old 
tomato basket to his barn. And eight year old Johnny 
Wooden, shooting a ball his mother had made of stockings 
and rags, probably never dreamed that he would become 
an All-American player and the greatest coach the game 
would ever see. But life is full of surprises. 

Born October 14, 1910, in the small community of Hall, 
Indiana, John Wooden grew up living a humble farmboy’s 
life. His days were filled with chores, his nights with 
readings from the Bible. But when he managed the time, 
his real love was for sports - his favorites, baseball and 
basketball. And he credits his older brother Maurice for 
helping hone his athletic skills. 

Hard times fell on the Wooden family in 1924. They lost 
their farm and were forced to move to Martinsville where 
his father took a job as a masseur. This sorrowful 
experience may actually have been a blessing in John’s 
life. Away from the farm and the chores, he now had more 
time for basketball. 

His skills as a player led Martinsville High School to the 
tile game three straight years and to the state 
championship in 1927. One of the most sought-after 
players in the nation, he was lured to Purdue University by 
the fastbreak style of coach “Piggie” Lambert. John 
achieved instant stardom, making All-American all three 
years he played. But more important, Purdue is where he 
developed his philosophy of coaching. 

Upon his graduation, he turned down a lucrative offer to 
travel the country playing pro basketball in favor of a job 


teaching English and coaching. He married his high school 


sweetheart Nellie Riley and they left for his first 
assignment, Dayton High, where John Wooden suffered 
his first and only losing season as a player or a coach. 
After turning the program around at Dayton, his longing to 
return to Indiana led him to a job at South Bend Central. It 
was there that he began developing his Pyramid of 
Success (see back side). His winning record and love of 
the school may have kept him at Central for the remainder 
of his career had it not been for World War II. He enlisted 
in the service in 1942 and did not return home until 1946. 

After the war, John decided to take on a new challenge 
- coaching at the college level. He accepted a position at 
Indiana State University where his teams won two 
conference championships. It was after the second, that 
offers from major universities began to pour in. John 
Wooden narrowed his choice down to two schools, 
Minnesota and UCLA. He preferred the Minnesota job, 
wishing to coach in the Big Ten conference. Not hearing 
from the Minnesota people, he accepted the UCLA job. 
Later, he learned a sudden snowstorm had delayed the 
call. 

The rest is basketball history. John Wooden led the 
UCLA Bruins to 10 NCAA championships in 12 years. His 
record 7 straight national championships may stand as 
long as the game itself. Yet through it all he credits his 
former coaches, his father, and especially his wife Nellie 
for his success. 

His actions as a player, a coach, and above all as a 
man, make John Wooden truly an Indiana Legend. 
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THE PYRAMID OF SUCCESS 


John R. Wooden 
Head Basketball Coach 
UCLA 


must 


common sense. 


INDUSTRIOUSNESS 


There is no substitute for 
work. Worthwhile things 

come from hard work and 
careful planning. 


SELF-CONTROL 


Emotions under control. 
Delicate adjustment 
between mind and body. 
Keep judgment and 


all. 


CONDITION 


„Mental — Moral — Physical 
Rest, exercise, and diet 


be considered. Mod- 


eration must be practiced. 
Dissipation must be 
eliminated. 


warrant. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Comes from mutual 


esteem, respect, and 
devotion. 


A sincere liking for 


dust being yourself 

Being at ease in any 
situation. 

Never fighting yourself. 


ALERTNESS 


Be observing constantly. 
Be quick to spot a 
weakness and correct it 
or use it as the case may 


SUCCESS 


COMPETITIVE GREATNESS 


“When the going gets tough, 
the tough get going.” 

Be at your best when 
your best is needed. 
Real love of a hard battle. 


SKILL 


A knowledge of and the 
ability to properly execute 
the fundamentals. 

Be prepared. Cover every 
detail. 


CONFIDENCE 


Respect without fear. 
Confident not cocky. 
May come from faith in 
yourself in knowing 

that you are prepared. 


INITIATIVE 


Success is peace of mind which is a 
direct result of self-satisfaction in 
knowing you did your best to become 
the best that you are capable of 
becoming. 


TEAM SPIRIT 


An eagerness to sacrifice 
personal interests or glory 
for the welfare of all. 
The team comes first. 


INTENTNESS 


alone. 


LOYALTY 


To yourself and to 
all those dependent 

upon you. Keep your 
self-respect. 


Cultivate the ability to 
make decisions and think 


Desire to excel. 


Ability to resist temp- 
tation and stay with your 
course. 

Concentrate on your 
objective and be determined 
to reach your goal. 


COOPERATION ENTHUSIASM 


Your heart must be in 
your work. 
Stimulate others. 


With all levels of your 
co-workers. Help others 
and see the other side. 
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By DWIGHT CHAPIN And JEFF PRUGH 


You SEE them lining up out- 
side Pauley Pavilion at 8 a.m. and 
sometimes two or three nights in 
advance. 

They are college kids — guys 
wearing jeweled headbands to 
keep their shoulder-length hair in 
place, girls clad in trousers per- 
fect for greasing cars, some very 
obviously wearing no bras. They 
sprawl across the pavement in 
sleeping bags and blankets. 

And this is Basketball: West- 
wood, USA. Call it an obsession, 
a carnival, a fashion promenade, a 
social phenomenon. Certainly it’s 
more than a game. 

Here come those UCLA song 
girls, leggy blondes and brunettes 
who are wrigging and dancing in 
hot pants to Jesus Christ Super- 
star, Lucretia McEvil and Ameri- 
can Pie. 

Such is life in Pauley Pavil- 
ion, the “sacred temple,” the 
sparkling, antiseptic, $5 million 
arena where eating and smoking 
are prohibited on the main floor 
— and where it seems that the 
visiting team is prohibited from 
winning (UCLA has lost only 
twice there — both times to USC 
— in seven years). 

Its a world of sellout 
crowds, fans leaving behind their 
season tickets in wills and di- 
vorce settlements, a handful of 
students driving 11,000 miles to 
every road game in rental cars, a 
quick postgame snack at Monty’s 
or the Chatam — then home to 
watch the replay on television. 

A graduate student named 
Ron Kendiss, one of the masses 
huddled in the overnight chill 
waiting for the doors to open, 
looks up at an interviewer and 
sighs: “This is Camelot! When 
Wooden retires, it will set basket- 
ball back 10 or 20 years.” 


For SOMEBODY who wins and 
wins and wins as much as John 
Wooden has over the last decade, 
it is a news event of considerable 
proportion whenever he loses a 
basketball game. A UCLA defeat 
almost defies the laws of nature. 


Not once in the last six years 


going into the 1972-1973 season 
had Wooden lost a game he 


GOLDEN 
BASKET 


needed to win, the losses occur- 
ring in meaningless nonconference 
games or when UCLA already had 
clinched — or all but clinched — 
a post-season tournament berth. 
And if you throw out 1966, a 
year when Wooden was on the 
outside looking in, you have to go 
all the way back to March of 
1963 — the thrashing by Arizona 
State in the NCAA regionals — 
to find him losing on a night 
when a chance for national 
preeminence truly hinged on the 
outcome. 


Now, before anyone assumes 
that John Wooden is one of 
those “winning-every-game-is-the- 
only-thing”  tacticians, consider 
the following: John Wooden dis- 
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Indiana, a state which likes to claim bas- 
ketball as its own, also claims John Wooden. 
At Martinsville he was a member of the high 
school net team which played in the state 
finals in 1926, 1927 and 1928 and the town 
some years ago renamed a street John Wooden 
Drive in his honor. After that, Wooden played 
for Purdue University where, in 1932, he was 
the Big Ten scoring champ and received the 
league’s medal for both classroom and athletic 


proficiency. Wooden played on the Indianapolis 
Kautskys professional basketball team and held 
coaching posts at South Bend Central High 
School, at Dayton, O., and at Indiana State 
College before starting the UCLA dynasty. 


creetly plots — or secretly wishes 
— for some of those defeats. 


He said so in an interview 
not long ago: “Let me say... it 
is very true that there have been 
occasions I haven’t done every- 
thing that I thought was in our 
best _interest to outscore the op- 
ponent, in that particular game. It 
doesn’t mean I didn’t want us to 
win. But sometimes I think we 
needed to be knocked down to 
avin later on.” 


This, then, is a measure of 
John Wooden, coach and master 
psychologist. 
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The bespectacled little man 
in warmup jacket, white trunks, 
and sneakers stands there at mid- 
court. His voice transcends the 
thud of bouncing basketballs and 
thundering feet with a roar that 
is right out of Rockne or Lombar- 
di, without the profanity. 


“The worst thing you can do 
is hurry!” John Woaden yells to 
his UCLA Bruins. “Be quick! But, 
for gracious sakes, don’t hurry!” 


For everybody who plays for 
college basketball’s mightiest dy- 
nasty, those are words to live by. 


Sse as cote, 


THEY ARE the hallmarks of the 
Wooden Way, that helps sculp- 
ture a dynasty and keep those 
championship flags and cards and 
fan letters coming. 

The painstaking preparation 

. by a Wooden team, he says, does 
not take as much time as that of 
other teams. 

“We do, however, get a great 
deal accomplished,” ‘the says. “It’s 
like the saying that goes: ‘Don’t 
mistake activity for achievement.’ 
In my opinion — and I have no 
real proof of this — there’s far 
more overcoaching in basketball 
than undercoaching.” 

Basically, Wooden prepares 
his teams by following three te- 
nents: conditioning, fundamentals 
and teamwork: 


% “Get ’em into condition — 
and make our players believe 
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' Chicken gravy 


Swanson Main Dishes are great for hurry- 
up meals, kids’ hot lunches, late night 
the Beef Stew. Plump, juicy 
beef with selected garden 


| Try Swanson Main Dishes. 
We think you'll be pleasantly surprised. 


they're in better condition than 
our opponents.” 


% “Teach them to execute 
fundamentals properly and quick- 
ly. In other words, in our shooting 
drills, we do everything quickly— 
shooting, passing and rebounding.” 


% “We play as a unit. We al- 
ways try to think of passing the 
ball before shooting it.” 


Wooden subscribes strongly 
to the teachings of his college 
coach, Piggie Lambert (Purdue 
University), who taught his play- 
ers the “Lambert Theory”: “The 
team that makes the most mis- 
takes will probably win.” 


Most mistakes? That’s right, 
says Wooden. “If you’re not mak- 
ing mistakes, then you’re not 
doing anything,” he says. 


Additionally, the Lambert 


white labels. 
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Beef 
Stew _ 
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Vegetables in a S8¥° 
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style — attack, gamble, fast 
‘break and run, run, run — ena- 
bles Wooden to see himself as a 
salesman, a purveyor of an enter- 
tainment form in Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the amusement dol- 
Jar can stretch only so far. 


“Our style is entertaining,” 
he said. "We have an obligation 
not only to try to win, but to 
entertain the customers, especially 
here in Los Angeles, where there 
are so many other attractions.” 


He APPEALS to many young 
coaches. 


“He may be 62 years old,” 
says Joe Williams of Furman, 
“but he’s the most modern coach 
in collegiate basketball. He stays 
ahead of the trends. He adjusts to 
the changes. 


vegetables in a rich, brown gravy. =: te 
Try all four convenient, delicious Main 
Dish favorites, with the familiar blue and 


“Some people talk about a 
UCLA mystique. I don’t think 
there is a UCLA mystique as 
much as there is a John Wooden 
mystique. He’s taught us all about 
quickness in basketball — from 
big men to guards, from offense 
to defense.” 

Wooden, despite the talk 
about lack of relating, has es- 
caped most of the racial problems 
that have plagued many other 
coaches throughout the nation. 

He has had Negro players at 
South Bend Central, at Indiana 
State and almost from the start 
at UCLA — at a time, in fact, 
when practically no Pacific Coast 
Conference teams played Negroes. 

Mike Warren, the ex-star Ne- 
gro guard of the Bruins, said that 
Wooden’s relationships with 

Continued on Next Page 
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Ceatinued From Page 17 


blacks “have no meaning. The 
coaching staff was seriously inter- 
ested only in us playing, studying 
and keeping out of trouble.” 

“Our imdividual progress in 
terms of maturing as black men 
was of no concern. It’s all super- 
ficial, the same kind of dialogue 
every day.” 

Warren said in the same re- 
port that he was called in by 
Wooden and confronted about 
dating a white girl. Wooden told 
Warren he had received threaten- 
ing phone calls and that Mike 
was doing the wrong thing. 

“I would discourage anybody 
from interracial dating,” Wooden 
said. “I imagine whites would 
have trouble dating in an Oriental 
society too. It’s asking for trou- 
bie. But I've never told a player 
who he could or couldn’t date.” 

“He didn’t stop me,” said 
Warren. “But, man, how about 
telling me my life is in danger? 
How’s that for a hint?’ 


W oopen HIMSELF says that 
“As I've gotten older, I have be- 
come more tolerant. I'm not as 
strict but neither is society.” 


To Wooden, it’s not a matter 
of fairness and equality. “No 
two of us are alike,” he says. “If 
I treat any two players alike, 
that’s showing partiality, because 
you’re not being fair with either 
one. 

“If I treated everyone alike, 
all players would get the same 
amount of playing time. If I give 
the players who play most often a 
better pair of shoes, is that par- 
tiality? No! The players who have 
better shoes are going to need 
those shoes because they’re play- 
ing more...” 


To Wooden, handling players 
is almost an art form: 

“You give them too much 
rein, and they go every which 
way. If you're too tight, you 
smother them.” 


John Wooden is a man who 
has been enormously successful 
employing the tricks of — and, to 
an extent, speaking the language 
of — one generation, while he 


Missouri. 


would appear to be more comfort- 
able in another. 


Success has not spoiled him, 
but, in a way, it has consumed 
him. Once you win a national 
championship — despite what he 
sometimes says — there is noth- 
ing ieft to do but win another 
and another and another. 

John Wooden was an artist 
in his playing days, a man who 
used to fly into the bleachers 
game after game to prove himself. 
Now he’s asking young men to do 
roughly the same things. It has 
been, so it shall be. 

How will history judge him? 

Like Lombardi? No, Wooden 
is revered by many but few fear 
him except rival coaches. 

Like Stengel? No. Wooden’s 
words are precise, incisive and 
grammatical. 

‘Like Rupp? No. Wooden has 
courted some players while he 
has coached them. 


So, WHAT is he, then? Selfless, 
yes, if sometimes with a purpose. 
Prideful, with a touch of vanity, 
certainly. Looking for the Edge, 
the Extra Edge, always. 

All of this is part of his lega- 
cy. He grew up in the Depression 
and for him like so many others 
molded in that time work is near- 
ly everything. He saw his father 
lose crops, lose hogs through im- 
proper use of a serum, eventually 
lose his farm and have to move 
into town and take a demeaning 
job. Wooden has forgotten none 
of this, just as others have not 
forgotten fleeing the Dust Bowl 
of the prairies of picking head 
lettuce in the Northwest from 
dawn to dusk, just to live. His 
credo is hard work. If you work 
hard, work better than the next 


Dwight Chapin and Jeff Prugh have, be- 
tween them, covered every UCLA basketball 
game for the last six seasons, for the Los 
Angeles Times. Chapin is a native of Idaho and 
attended the University of Idaho and Columbia 
University. Prugh, born in Pittsburgh, attended 
Glendale (Calif.) College and the University of 
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man, then you will beat him — 
and you will provide well for 
yourself and your family. It is 
Wooden's Game Plan for Life. 


The dominance that goes 
along with that standard, perhaps, 
is the ultimate difference between 
men, particularly Midwestern men 
who grew to maturity when the 
country was lying on its back and 
being counted out in the early 
1930s. 

The determination creates 
winners and this is still a nation 
that enshrines its winners. Wood- 
en already has been enshrined 
and will be more so. As one 
UCLA official says: ““Won’t it be 
something, in the years to come, 
just to say you knew him — and 
knew him well enough to call him 
‘John’?” 

A recent player can say of 
him, “He has this gigantic ego. 
He is sold on John Wooden. He 
has this thing about becoming the 


greatest basketball. coach of all ' 


time.” Yet, even feeling this way, 
the same player will remain at 
UCLA, play for John Wooden, 
and help him win national cham- 
pionships. 

A couple of years ago, the 
players from Wooden’s first 22 
teams held a reunion. “We just 
thought it was about time to get 
together,” said Jerry Norman, the 
1951-1952 co-captain and former 
assistant coach. “‘We’re not hon- 
oring anybody or anything in par- 
ticular. Just ourselves. We wanted 
to see what we had been up to.” 


And what had they been up 
to? Well, some were coaches, 
some pro players, some teachers, 
some attorneys, some dentists, 
some actors, one a doctor, one a 
minister, many business execu- 
tives. Success, obviously, had fol- 
lowed success. 


W mars MORE, Wooden has 
done several other things. He has 
turned college basketball into al- 
most an obsession for many peo- 
ple. He has given kicks — and a 
sense of being part of a winner 
— to fans throughout the nation. 
More than a few people use the 
pronoun “we” when they talk 
about UCLA now. John Wooden 
and Bruin basketball are the rea- 
sons. 


The pressure builds from that 
roaring throng in Pauley Pavilion 
to win another and another. But 
Wooden says, “No. I don’t feel at 
all that I have to match what 
we've already done. I mean that 
sincerely. 

“But each year’s a new year. 
Absolutely. One of the things I 
said in my annual letter to this 
year’s team is that it was going 
to be more difficult for them be- 
cause they would be expected to 
win. 

“I don’t think we've created 
a monster by winning so much. 
Rather than calling what we've 
achieved a dynasty, I prefer to 
think of it as a cycle. And I be- 
lieve all cycles come to an end. 
But certain things can make the 
cycle extend longer than normal 
— little things, such as attentive- 
ness to detail. Things that don’t 
show up in box scores. Things 
that help a player shoot better, 
rebound better, switch men on de- 
fense better. They’re only minor 
things but they mean a great 
deal. 

“I feel I’m a better coach 
now than I was last year. And 


I'm better in 1972 than I was in ` 


1962. I like to think I'M be better 
next year than I am now. ButI’m 
not better than the other coaches. 
Every coach is better than he was 
in 1962.” 
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(Copyright © 1973 by Dwight 

Chapin and Jeff Prugh) 

This article was excerpted 
from The Wizard of Westwood, 
by Dwight Chapin and Jeff Prugh, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

(From Publishens-Hall Syndicate) 


This is one in a series of excerpts 
from newly published non-fiction 
books which The Star Magazine will 
print from time to time this year. 


The book from which this article is 
excerpted will be available at the 
Indianapolis-Marion County Public 
Library. 


Even after winning nine of the last ten 
national basketball championships, UCLA 
Coach JOHN WOODEN says— 


» A a » 


Coach Wooden jug- 
gles the basketball 
given him on occa- 
sion of the sixty-first 
straight win for his 
UCLA team, estab- 
lishing an all-time 
record for recognized 
college or university 
teams. 


From all over the 
world come young 
students to learn the 
basic elements of bas- 
ketball playing from 
the best coach of them 
all—John Wooden of 
UCLA. 


INTERVIEW BY PAUL H. GNADT 


COACH WOODEN SAYS: 

“Occasionally Nellie and I like to get away alone. It was during one of these times of relaxation some years 
back that I made the decision to give up smoking for good. I had been a cigarette smoker since my days in the 
service in the second world war. While I was never a beavy smoker, I did smoke regularly except that each year 
I could quit on October 14, my birthday, and not smoke again until basketball season was over. 

“Now my boys can’t point to me as being a smoker. It’s pretty hard to expect a boy not to do something that 
he knows you do. I try to live the life I want them to follow. 

“All my players have heard my lecture on the subject of drinking. I explain the problems it can create for 
them, the university, and for me. There was a time in my coaching career when drinking or smoking was auto- 
matic dismissal. I don’t tell my players that now. I tell them that because they are in the public eye and are seen 
wherever they go and whatever they do they should feel obligated to set a good example for admiring young- 


sters.” 


THE generation gap was obvious. He was 62, gray, and 
the shadow of retirement was creeping closer. They were 
young, restless with energy, the first payroll dollar far from 
the bank and farther from their thoughts. Yet they listened. 

He was speaking about integrity, honesty, and sincerity, 
highlighting his reasons with rhyme. Strange ingredients at 
a basketball camp for boys in seventh through twelfth grades 
who traveled across the country to perfect their passing, 
dribbling, and shooting under the experienced eyes of col- 
lege and prep coaches. But the basketballs lay bounceless, 
and 250 pairs of sneakers were silenced in attention as if 
what their awed owners were hearing was gospel from a 
living legend. It was. He is. 

John Wooden, head coach of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles basketball teams since 1948, winner of 
seven straight NCAA championships (nine of the last ten), 
and currently fast breaking through opponents and the 
record book with a 75-plus game victory streak, was telling 
the attentive athletes that “winning the game isn’t impor- 
tant.” 

Important to John Wooden is that while playing the 
game you try your best. “Try your best and you'll never 
lose,” he declares. “You may be outscored, but you'll know 
you did the best you could do.” And that, according to the 


mentor whose 37-year coaching career totals 807 victories 
against only 196 losses, is success. 
“Success is peace of mind 
which is a direct result of 
Self-satisfaction in knowing you 
did your best to become the 
Best you are capable of becoming.” 

He continued to talk about building the foundations for 
success. The verbal blueprint included words like indus- 
triousness, enthusiasm, cooperation, alertness, and self-con- 
trol. Additional support is supplied by skill, confidence, 
faith, patience, reliability, and sincerity. The completed 
structure is known as John Wooden’s “Pyramid of Suc- 
cess.” 

Without notes he went on for twenty minutes. They lis- 
tened. John Wooden knows the pyramid. He lives it every 
day. 

Living every day began in 1910 at Hall, Indiana, near 
Monrovia. Four Wooden brothers and their father, Joshua, 
formed the first of many quintets meaningful to John. The 
family farmed sixty acres inherited by their mother, and 
there were plenty of chores for the boys to share. Joshua 
had a tremendous influence on his sons. He was hardwork- 
ing, honest, and fair. He always made his boys’ best interest 
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his primary concern. He read the Bible daily and encour- 
aged the boys to read along. Today, next to photos of his 
grandchildren and memorabilia of seasons past, a Bible oc- 
cupies a permanent and prominent place on Wooden's 
UCLA office desk. 

The love that existed in the Wooden father-son rela- 
tionship is best evidenced by the grade-school graduation 
gift John received from his dad. It was a piece of paper 
with this handwritten creed for John to live by: 

Be true to yourself. 

. Make each day your masterpiece. 

Help others. 

. Drink deeply from good books, especially the Bible. 

. Make friendship a fine art. 

. Build a shelter against a rainy day. 

. Pray for guidance, count and give thanks for your 
blessings every day. 

Long since worn out and transferred by typewriter to a 
small card, it travels in Wooden’s wallet next to the torn 
pieces of a $2 bill Joshua gave to John on his first birthday 
in 1911. “There is no doubt that the father-son relationship 
between me and my players is a direct result of the love and 
guidance my father gave me,” says a thankful Wooden. 

“A careful man I want to be, 
A little fellow follows me; 
I do not dare to go astray, 
For fear he'll go the selfsame way.” 

Joshua believed in mixing work and fun; so in the classic 
tradition, he nailed a bottomless tomato basket up on the 
hayloft wall for his sons to use. A few ycars later it was 
replaced by an iron ring, but progress with the ball wasn’t 
as swift. Old rags stuffed inside a pair of Mrs. Wooden’s 
black cotton hose substituted as the basketball. 

Scrappy and tireless, John Wooden earned “all-state” bas- 
ketball recognition for three years at Martinsville High, and 
was recruited by two colleges within Indiana—namely, Ball 
State and Notre Dame. The opportunity that basketball 
gave Wooden to attend college became important since the 
family was forced to give up the farm prior to John’s start- 
ing high school. 

To everyone's surprise, John chose to attend Purdue Uni- 
versity in West Lafayette, attracted by the basketball team’s 
reputation and their fast-break style of play under Coach 
Ward (Piggie) Lambert. 

Learning that if a student made the dean’s list he received 
free tuition, Wooden studied especially hard. In addition, he 
waited tables for a fraternity house, sold programs at basket- 
ball and football games, and hustled food and soda on spe- 
cial football trains to Chicago for big games involving 
Purdue. 

He received some honors for hustling on the basketball 
court also, namely “All-American” for three consecutive 
years of varsity competition with recognition as “College 
Player of the Year” while a senior. This resulted in a call 
from the US. Military Academy at West Point, which at 
that time was allowed to recruit top collegiate athletes for 
another four years of eligibility while studying for graduate 
degrees. 

Wooden was ready to turn in his civvies and join the 
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Long Gray Line when a feminine voice called a halt. Nellie 
Riley had been waiting back in Martinsville for John to 
graduate so they could be married. She wasn’t about to post- 
pone the wedding another four years while John dribbled 
along the banks of the Hudson. 

Simultaneously, Wooden made another decision that 
would ultimately affect the lives of many people in general 
and the game of basketball in particular. George Halas, one 
of the founders of the National Football League, also had 
a basketball team for which he asked Wooden to play after 
graduation from Purdue. John’s performance attracted the 
attention of the original New York Celtics, who offered 
$5,000 for his services. When John discussed the offer with 
Piggie Lambert, the Purdue coach asked John why he had 
studied so hard and if he was ever going to use the knowl- 
edge he gained. Convinced that coaching was the direction 
to follow, John nixed the professional offer and accepted 
a job in Dayton, Kentucky, as high school athletic director, 
coach, and teacher. 

The acorn, however small, was now planted in the Mid- 
west. Two unusual events would occur before its branches 
of influence and success would spread west to UCLA. 


This pyramid of success has 
been developed by Coach 
Wooden and has for many years $ 
been used by him in encouraging 
his players and the young boys 
attending his basketball camps to 
do their best, not only in the 


COMPETITIVE 
GREATNESS 


Just being yourself. 

Being at ease in 
any situation. Never 
fighting yourself. 


CONDITION Mental — Moral — 
Physical. Rest, ex- 
ercise, and diet 
must he considered. 
Moderation must 
be practiced. Dis- 
sipation must be 
ekminated. 


SELF-CONTROL Emotions under 
control. Delicate 
adjustment between 
mind and body. 
Keep judgment and 
commonsense. 


Be observing con- 
stantly. Be quick 
ta spot a weak- 
ness and correct it 
or use it as the case 
may warrant. 


INDUSTRI- 
OUSNESS 


There is no substitute 
for work. Worth- 
while things come 

from hard work 
and careful planning. 


FRIENDSHIP Comes from mutual LOYALTY 
astaem, respact, and 
devotion. A sin- 


cere liking for all. 
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The first happened after the Woodens had moved to 
South Bend, Indiana, where John coached at Central High. 
The attack on Pearl Harbor prompted John to enlist in the 
Navy, where he was trained as a fitness officer and assigned 
to a ship in the Pacific. In transit to the west coast for duty 
in the Pacific, Wooden became ill with appendicitis. The 
surgery delayed his seagoing for 30 days and resulted in 
eventual reassignment. His originally assigned ship, the 
USS Franklin, was all but destroyed when hit by kamikazes. 

Returning to South Bend following his discharge, 
Wooden continued coaching; but he soon became disen- 
chanted with the city. Eager to coach on the college level, he 
accepted the post at Indiana State University in Terre 
Haute. Two years produced a 47-14 record and a trip to 
the NAIA tournament for second place. John had always 
hoped to return to the Big Ten Conference as a coach, and 
the possibility became reality when Minnesota was one of 
two big-time schools to call with a firm offer. The other 
was UCLA. By prearrangement, on a specified evening Min- 
nesota was to call for John’s decision at 6 p.m.; UCLA an 
hour later. A snowstorm in Minneapolis prevented the 
Minnesota athletic director from getting to a phone. When 


game, but especially in life itself. 

The coach says, ‘Success is 
peace of mind, which is a direct 
result of self-satisfaction in know- 
ing you did your best to become 
the best that you are capable of 
becoming.” 


“When the gaing 

gets tough, the 
tough get going.” 

Be at your best 
when your best is 
neaded. Raol love 
of a hard battle. 


Respect without fear. 
Confident not 

cocky. May come 
from faith in your- 
salf in knowing that 
you are prepared. 


CONFIDENCE 


An eagernass to 
sacrifice personal 
interests or glory 

far the welfare of 

all. The team 
comes first. 


A knowledge of 
and the ability to 
fd properly execute 

the fundamentals. 
Be prepared. 
Cover evary 
detail. 


Cultivate the ability $ INTENTNESS 
to make dacisions 
and think alone. 


Desire ta excel. 


Ability to resist tamp- 
tation and stay 

with your course. 
Concentrate on 

your objective and 
be determined to 
reach your geal. 


| INITIATIVE 


COOPERATION With all levels of 
your co-workars. 
Help others and 


see the other side. 


Your heart must 
be in your work. 
Stimulate others. 


To yourself and to 
Ball those dependent 
upon you. Kaep 
yaur self-respect. 


UCLA dialed on time, Wooden was headed for Westwood. 


“I will get ready and then, 
perhaps, my chance will come.” 


The youngsters were up and moving now, budding sky- 
scrapers with arms and legs shuffling to scheduled stations 
for lessons on free throws, two on two, and the complexi- 
ties of a zone press. Wooden’s responsibilities completed 
for the morning, I took advantage of his free time to ask 
about the success of the pyramid. “Anything worthwhile 
is always something that takes work to achieve,” stated 
Wooden. “I have tried to prove the value of my pyramid 
by being a good example.” 

Wooden started smoking while in the Navy and con- 
tinued lighting up at South Bend Central, but he managed to 
refrain during the basketball season. Realizing the contradic- 
tion, he quit. Wooden’s most adamant verbal admonishment 
consists of “goodness gracious,” and all the championships 
that are becoming traditional are celebrated without the 
traditional champagne. 

Wooden always carries a small cross in his pocket. He 
clutches it during times of tension. It reminds him to take 
care and beware of his reactions under pressure. 

“No coach can be trusted with the tremendous respon- 
sibility of handling young men under tension unless he is 
spiritually strong,” Wooden stated. “The coach who is com- 
mitted to a Christlike life will help those under his influence 
build wholesome discipline of body, mind, and spirit result- 
ing in character worthy of the Master’s calling. He must set 
the proper example.” 

Some players may not agree with Wooden's ways during 
the campaign, but it is difficult to fault a career philosophy 
that has produced four wins out of every five games. 

A few of the many civic honors bestowed on Wooden 
include California Father of the Year; UCLA Alumnus of 
the Year (quite a tribute to a Purdue graduate); and one 
which Wooden cherishes with pride, the Whitney Young 
Humanitarian Award for 1973. 

A tribute that greatly impressed Wooden occurred re- 
cently at the annual dinner of UCLA basketball alumni who 
have played for Wooden. From across the nation all players 
gathered except one. The lone absentee was in Japan. 

It is usually after graduation that the players return to 
thank Wooden for giving them a foundation on which to 
construct their lives. They return, too, for an alumni game 
with proceeds to a local charity. The lineups resemble a 
professional all-star game: Gail Goodrich, Kareem Abdul- 
Jabaar (Lew Alcinder), Sidney Wicks, Curtis Rowe, Abdul 
Rachman (Walt Hazzard), Steve Patterson, John Vallely, 
Henry Bibby, Lucius Allen, Keith Ericson, and others who 
have helped Wooden gain the Basketball Hall of Fame as 
a coach. Already enshrined as a player, he is the only man 
so honored in a dual role. 


“Remember this your lifetime through— 

Tomorrow there will be more to do, 

And failure waits for all who stay 

With some success made yesterday; 

Tomorrow you must try once more 

And even harder than before.” d 
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Lite Can Be 


CEENS - 


Beautiful 


FRECKLES are a blot on humanity. 
If you don’t think so, ask the next 
freckle-faced kid you meet and he'll 
tell you I've hit it right on the nose. 
The peerings, probings, and groan- 
ings that take place before his mir- 
ror each morning would amaze you 
—unless, of course, you happen to be 
the possessor or the parent of a freck- 
led face yourself. In that case, you 
won't be shocked and can properly 
interpret his repeated, agonized 
moaning, “I'll die. I'll just simply 
die!” 

But he won't, and you know it. 
Furthermore, deep down inside, he 
knows it, and that makes the matter 
even worse. 

No one ever dies of freckles. They 
aren't contagious, but there is no 
cure, and any growing child or sen- 
sitive teen-ager afflicted with them 
will agree they can be as painful as 
a big nose or buck teeth. I know be- 
cause I came down with freckles at 
an early age myself; and, while there 
were times I felt I'd die of embarrass- 
ment, here I am alive and still well 
many years later. 

A person may have from one to a 
whole galaxy of freckles, and those 
with only a few brown specks sprin- 
kled across their noses are fortunate 
indeed. Let's consider the real freckle 
sufferer, one whose skin resembles 
the Milky Way on a clear night, in 
reverse. 

Babies, with activated blood ves- 
sels shining through thin, lightly pig- 
mented skin, come in an assortment 
of colors, but they rarely come with 


Ellie Womack 
Blame It 3 
on Your ‘| 
Blue Genes ¥ 


freckles. In a matter of days, or a few 
weeks at most, a new baby’s pig- 
menting genes swing into action and 
gradually shade his skin toward 
something compatible with his par- 
ents’. Freckles, on the other hand, 
don't appear until about the eighth 
year, giving parent and child a 
chance to adjust to each other before 
facing the great trauma. 
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Mine, however, were premature. 
I was scarcely five when Mother sent 
me out to play one day and I toddled 
back in looking like brown dotted 
swiss. From then on, it seemed, each 
time I went out, I came back in more 
spotted than ever. No wonder I 
blamed my freckles on the sun, and 
my parents wisely did nothing to dis- 
pel this notion. 
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DO NOT CIRCULATE 


Somewhere between 
Martinsville and immortality 
John Robert Wooden 
served Indiana State. 

The two successful years, 
‘46-'48, are... 


from a legend 


by Carl jones 
Sports Writer 
Terre Haute Star 


NOTE: A winning basketball coach himself 
for several years after being graduated from 
Indiana State University in 1950, Carl 

Jones has been an avid student of both 
the game and Coach John Wooden. Now a 
sports writer and columnist for the Terre 
Haute Star, Jones recalls his undergraduate 
days, two years of which included Wooden’s 
stay at Indiana State. Jones saw Wooden 
come and go and observed all of the success 
in between. Most of the notes that 

Jones kept concerning Woaden’s years 

here were mental, but his memory seems 
quite vivid as he recreates some 

of those unforgettable moments. ... . 


“I can’t believe,” the undergraduate was saying, 
“that Johnny Wooden actually coached here at In- 
diana State before he went to UCLA.” 

Assured such was the case, the student then 
asked, “Well, did he go out there as head coach or was 
he an assistant for a few years before moving up?” 

The ISU student was told Wooden indeed went 
straight to the head coaching job at UCLA after his two 
years at Indiana State--years in which he posted 18-8 
and 27-7 won-lost records. 


Shaking his head in near disbelief, the un- 
dergraduate could only say, “It still seems impossible.” 

To such an extent has John Robert Wooden 
become a legend in the basketball coaching profession 
that today’s youth think he must have descended 
upon the Westwood campus from Valhalla, rather 
than from Martinsville, by way of Purdue, South Bend 
Central High School, and Indiana State. 

Long before his UCLA Bruins recently captured 
their seventh consecutive national championship and 
their ninth in the last 10 years, Wooden had risen to 
the heights of being unquestionably the most famous 
basketball coach of all time, with his feats quite 
possibly the most remarkable of all time in any sport. 

Many coaching opponents find themselves men- 
tally beaten before their teams ever take the floor 
against “The Wizard of Westwood,” and at UCLA he’s 
proven over and over that he can win national cham- 
pionships with almost any type of material. To be sure, 
he’s had his share of superstars such as Lew Alcindor 
and Bill Walton, but Johnny-come-lately fans 
sometimes forget he won two national titles before 
Alcindor appeared on the scene and when his tallest 
starter was a mere 6-5, 

In view of the man’s recent record, it is surprising 
that his two-year stay at Indiana State was not just one 
large bed of roses. Wooden, however, encountered 
much opposition to his coaching principles here, both 
from his squad members and from Terre Haute fans 
and members of the news media. 


Surprising as that may seem, it’s true. But one must 
consider that Wooden came to Terre Haute to replace 
a man who had grown to be every bit as much of a 
coaching legend in Hoosier circles as Wooden has 
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now become on a national scale. Glenn Curtis was, in 
fact, Wooden’s high school coach at Martinsville, and 
he won four state championships before being lured 
to Indiana State, where he performed several minor 
miracles and produced consistent, crowd-pleasing, 
winning basketball teams for Sycamore fans. 

Wooden arrived here in 1946 from South Bend 
Central. Although he had never had a losing season at 
Central, he also had never taken a team beyond the 
semi-state stage of the state tourney. And in addition 
to following the Curtis legend, he found that he had 
inherited most of Curtis’ ball club from the year before 
“The Old Fox” decided to take a crack at coaching 
professional basketball. That complicated matters. 

What’s the problem, you ask? If Wooden had all 
those returning lettermen, then surely he must have 
been headed for a highly successful season, was he 
not? 

He was, but not with Curtis’ players. You see, 
Wooden brought with him from South Bend almost an 
entire squad of his former Central players and even a 
few from rival South Bend high schools--players well 
versed in the Wooden style. Wooden’s style happened 
to be drastically different from the Curtis style, 
Wooden's high school career notwithstanding. 
Wooden had patterned his coaching after that of his 
old Purdue mentor, Ward “Piggy” Lambert. 


As the 1946-47 season approached, local fans 
began hearing disturbing stories about several of 
Curtis old players (most of whom were from the Terre 
Haute and Wabash Valley area) who were apparently 
not to be on Wooden's starting five--indeed several 
were not even to be on the squad! Even though it was 
obvious that the boys Wooden brought with him from 


FAR LEFT, the Sycamores 
visit Madison Square Garden 
SECOND LEFT, famous St. 
lohn’s Coach Joe Lapchick 
(left), who later coached 

in the professional ranks, 
chats with Coach Wooden 
before the game in 

“the Garden.” 

LEFT, regulars McDonald, 
Kleuh, Powers and Royer 
(from left) listen to 

The Coach. 

RIGHT, in the locker 

room before a game in the 
national tournament at 
Kansas City, Coach Wooden 
prepares his team. 


South Bend--Jim Hans, Dan Dimich, Lenny 
Rzeszewski, Jim Powers, Bob Smith, Bob Brady, Don 
Kozoroski, and Bill Jagodzinski--were excellent players, 
a segment of the local fans grumbled loudly when 
more than two or three of the imports were in the 
lineup. 

Wooden didn’t completely overlook local talent. 
Those stayed who could fit in with his race-horse style. 
On that ‘47 team were State High's Duane Klueh, Fon- 
tanet’s Don McDonald, Garfield’s Joe DePeugh, 
Wiley’s Ed Lash, Gerstmeyer’s Les Brown, Clay City’s 
Bob Brock, Bowling Green’s Bobby Royer, and Ef- 
fingham’s Charlie Austin. 


More fans grumbled when Wooden’s first Indiana 
State team lost a 51-49 decision to Fort Sheridan in its 
opener. Some started to come around, though, when 
the Sycamores followed with a 79-36 victory over 
Oakland City, a 50-38 win over tough Xavier of Cincin- 
nati, a 55-42 triumph over St. Joseph's, and a hard- 
fought 54-49 loss to Purdue on the Boilermakers’ hard- 
wood. 

On their way to an 18-8 record, Wooden's 
Sycamores beat such teams as Baylor (64-59), Western 
Michigan (61-55), Southern Illinois (73-46), Morehead 
of Kentucky (61-44), Miami of Ohio (59-52), and 
Evansville (80-46). The Sycamores also played a game 
in historic Madison Square Garden that year. Although 
they lost a narrow 62-58 decision to famed Coach Joe 
Lapchick’s St. John’s of New York quintet, they cap- 
tured the fancy of many New York fans with their 
hustling, fast-break style of play--Wooden’s style of 
play, which by now had won over both the players 
and the Terre Haute fans ... well, most of them 


anyway. 


The Sycamores were a colorful team to watch as 
they closed out that season with a seven-game win- 
ning streak, and they were remarkable all the more 
because nearly the entire squad was comprised of 
freshmen and sophomores. 

In 1947-48 those players, along with Jerry Kunkel, 
Jim Berger, Max Woolsey, Buren Hooper, John Hazen, 
and Clarence Walker, stormed to a great 27-7 season, 
finishing as runner-up to powerful Louisville in the 
National Association of Intercollegiate Basketball (now 
the NAIA) tourney in Kansas City. 

Walker, an East Chicago Washington product, 
became the first black player to perform in that tour- 
ney. He was permitted to do so only after Wooden 
told tourney officials that if Walker didn’t play, Indiana 
State was going to go home, and three or four other 
schools in the 32-team tourney said they would do 
likewise. Walker was allowed to play. 

State had gone to the Kansas City tourney because 
of a schedule that had included the likes of Southern 
Methodist, Notre Dame, West Texas State, Marshall of 
West Virginia, Western Michigan, Loyola of Chicago, 
Xavier of Cincinnati, and Arkansas State. In the Kansas 
City tourney--which then included many more big 
name schools than it now does--the Sycamores 
defeated St. Francis of Pennsylvania (72-40), rolled 
over Brigham Young (82-68), sidelined San Jose State 
(59-52), and upset highly favored Hamline (66-65) on 
Klueh’s last-second shot before falling to Louisville 
(82-70). 

The job Wooden had done at Indiana State 
attracted nationwide attention, and soon UCLA, which 
had been virtually nothing in basketball, beckoned. It 
was far too great an opportunity for Wooden to turn 
down, and you know the rest of the story. 


1946-47 


18-8 


ISU 
49 
79 
50 
55 
49 
68 
54 
74 
64 
68 
58 
79 
61 
42 
70 
4b 
58 
48 
65 
73 
61 
59 
70 
80 
56 


LEFT, as only John Wooden 
would, The Coach (partially 
shadowed) gripped his program 
a la present day and appeared 
emotionless in the midst of 
his aroused cohorts during 
tournament excitement at 
Kansas City 

RIGHT, The Coach and 
Sycamores received a welcome 
rally after their trip to 

Kansas City. 


OPPONENT 
Fort Sheridan 51 
Oakland City 36 
Xavier (Ohio) 38 
St. loseph’s 42 
Purdue 54 
Eastern Illinois 31 
Southern HHlinois 57 
Hlinois Normal 47 
Baylor 59 
Drury 45 
Marshall 64 
Oakland City 36 
Western Michigan 55 
Eastern Illinois 51 
Hanover 35 
St. Joseph's 52 
St. John’s (N.Y.) 62 
Evansville 49 
Valparaiso 46 
Southern Illinois 46 
Morehead 44 
Miami (Ohio) 52 
Western Michigan 57 
Evansville 46 
Valparaiso 43 


his 
record 


OPPONE? 
Oakland City 36 
Southern Methodist 53 
Notre Dame 66 
West Texas State 50 
Hanover 41 
Marshall 37 
Evansville 44 
Eastern Illinois 55 
Georgetown (Ky.) 43 
Southeast Missouri 42 
Northeast Missouri 48 
Marshall 66 
Ball State 47 
Valparaiso 66 
St. Joseph's 49 
Western Michigan 38 
Loyola (Chicago) 64 
Evansville 40 
Hanover 48 
Concordia (St. Louis) 47 
Western Michigan 56 
Eastern Hlinais 62 
Eastern Ilinois 57 
St. loseph’s 54 
Valparaiso 56 
Xavier (Ohio) 60 
Illinois Normal 49 
Concordia 49 
Arkansas State 45 
St. Francis (Pa.) 40 
Brigham Young 68 
San Jose St. 52 
Hamline 65 
Louisville 82 
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FAST BREAK... 

During a practice Indiana State, 
Wooden asked his speedy guard Bobby Royer to 
demonstrate to the team how to get the ball down- 
court quickly by dribbling at full speed. Another player 
was stationed downcourt while Wooden stood next to 
Royer at the endline. On signal, Royer was to dribble 
downcourt as fast as he could. At the same time 
Wooden threw an accurate long pass to the down- 
court player. Royer had taken only a couple of drib- 
bles when Wooden’s pass reached the player at the far 
end. 

“Try it again,” Wooden urged Royer, “and this 
time go faster.” But try as he might, Royer could 
progress only a few feet by dribbling before Wooden's 
pass would reach the opposite end of the floor. The 
Sycamores had clearly been shown the method 
Wooden wanted them to use in order to get the ball 
down the floor quickly. 

BACK ON DEFENSE ... 

Jimmy Powers, who played for Wooden at Indiana 
State, possessed excellent body control and his court 
movements were graceful and smooth. During a prac- 
tice session, Powers slickly faked his defender, drove 
for a lay-up shot, and continued on over the endline 
to the stage at the end of the gym. Wooden's whistle 
stopped the scrimmage. “Jimmy, that was a nice play, 
and you made two points. Now do you want to get up 
on the stage and take a bow? ... . GET BACK ON 
DEFENSE!!!” 

TEAMWORK ... 

During a coaching clinic at the University of 
Illinois after Wooden's UCLA teams had won their first 
two NCAA titles, he stressed the importance of team- 
work. “At UCLA we never allow a player to have a ball 
to himself during shooting practice or warmup. We 
want to impress upon him early that basketball is not 


session at 


an individual game and that he’s part of a team. 
Therefore, we always have two boys on one ball so 
they have to share it with each other. 

“And | always ask each player during our con- 
ferences what was the most enjoyable experience he’s 
ever had in his life. Many of them say their most en- 
joyable experience has had to do with doing 
something for someone else. This type almost always 
turns out to be a good team player.” 

BASKETBALL PHILOSOPHY 

“You've heard basketball coaches say,” says 
Wooden, “that they fast break whenever they get the 
opportunity. Goodness, they’re not fast-break coaches 
if they say that! You can’t sit back and wait for an op- 
portunity to fast break, you have to make your own 
opportunities. Our teams fast break every time we get 
our hands on the bal!!” 

THAGHERS < rv 

At Indiana State, Wooden’s student basketball 
manager said it would help the image of the college to 
take the word “teachers” out of Indiana State Teachers 
College. Wooden quickly retorted that he was a 
teacher and proud of that fact, and students should 
take great pride in the school’s name. He then lectured 
the manager on the importance, responsibility, and 
contributions of teachers. 

SS bode a 

Every time one of Wooden's players scores a field 
goal, he is required, as he gets back on defense, to turn 
to the player that threw him the pass that led to the 
field goal and give that player a wink, a nod, or a 
clenched-fist salute. That lets the assist-maker know 
that the shooter realizes that without his help the field 
goal would have been impossible. 

What if the assist-maker isn’t looking at the player 
who scored, Wooden was asked. “Don’t worry,” John 
laughed. “If he threw the guy a pass that led to a field 
goal and he knows we require that man to 
acknowledge the assist, he'll! be watching!” 
PSYCHOLOGY... 

Wooden recalls that after one UCLA game, guard 
Walt Hazzard noticed in the scorebook that he hadn’t 
scored many points. ‘I’ve just got to start shooting 
more,” Hazzard said. 

One of Wooden’s forwards overheard the remark, 
and he went up to Hazzard and said, “Walt, there are 
dozens of good shooters around, but I’ve never yet 
seen a player that can pass the way you can. You’re 
much more valuable to this team as a passer than you 
would be if you shot more. There’s nobody that can 
make assists to the forwards and centers the way you 
can.” 

“That forward,” Wooden laughs, “graduated from 
UCLA and went on to law school. Believe me, if I’m 
ever involved in a law suit, | want that man to 
represent me. That was the slickest job of arguing a 
case I’ve ever heard.” 


Barcus- ‘foolish’? 


Alan Barcus was at a critical stage in his life. He had 
taught and coached for nine years following his 
graduation from Indiana State University in 1961. He 
was a breadwinner, father and husband. And, as if his 
professional and family roles were not enough, he was 
Alan Barcus the composer and pianist of the Alan Bar- 
cus Trio. But there had to be a choice--the same kind 
of choice described in Frost’s “The Road Not Taken”. 
Surprising as it seemed to many, Barcus chose the road 
“less traveled by”, a road of chance and professional 
uncertainty. It was a road labeled “foolish” by many. 
His decision -was to leave the security built by success 
(obvious in classroom rapport and seven cross country 
state finalists) at Brazil High School and begin again in 
another profession. “If 1 had known then how ‘spacey’ 
the business is, | never would have had the nerve to 
do it,” he says today. He moved back to Laporte, his 
hometown. Nearby Chicago was where Barcus had his 
aims. The self-taught musician, who had been “on the 
fringes of the business” for some time, wanted in lock, 
stock, and piano keys. The decision had come in Sep- 
tember, 1969, and by December Barcus was a 
“regular” at the Chicago Playboy Club, where he still 
performs occasionally. Soon he was moonlighting with 
a drummer and a Chicago lawyer, who were partners 
in their own music publishing company. He free- 
lanced in some television commercials (McDonalds, 
Pillsbury and Nescafe being the better known), 


records, and piano playing--more interests which he ` 


maintains. Then, only three months after starting at the 
Playboy Club, Barcus took over as music director for 
Chicago Company of “HAIR”. A rather successful year 
with the Broadway musical took him back to free- 
lancing, the Playboy Club, and a production of his 
own--"Eli”, a “top 40 musical”, which played nine 
weeks (eight performances per) at Chicago’s Forum 
Theatre. Barcus and two co-authors are now in the 
process of rewriting “Eli”, after receiving mixed 
reviews from Chicago critics “probably because of 
clarity”, according to Barcus. Their ambition? Broad- 
way, of course. An ambition which many label 
“foolish”. 
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On the basketball court and in life, 
legendary coach and ISU alumnus 
John Wooden achieved success by embracing 


TRADITI 
VALUES 


By Paura MEYER 


ike a lot of boys who grew up in 
rural Indiana during the early 
20th century, John R. Wooden, 
GR °48, shot hoops on a make- 
shift goal nailed to the hayloft. 
And like many of those other boys, he 
shot a lot of hoops in the barn. Basketball, 
after all, was important in Indiana. 


For Wooden, however, there was more 
to life than basketball. There were deeper 
lessons to be learned from all his practicing. 
At their heart was his desire to honor the 
simple lessons of hard work, integrity, perse- 
verance, determination and learning from 


others that his father had taught him. 


Ultimately his application of those values 
to his own life — and his ability to teach 
them to others — was what separated him 
from all the boys shooting in those other 
barns and led him to unparalleled success as 
an athlete, as a coach and as a man. 


Those values were to take him to an all- 
American playing career at Purdue Universi- 
ty and coaching stints at high schools in 
Dayton, Ky., and South Bend. Following that 
he began an unmatched career as a college 
coach at Indiana State Teachers College (now 
Indiana State University) in Terre Haute. 
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When his 43-year-long coaching career end- 
ed at UCLA in 1975, his teams had amassed 
records that may never be broken. 


During his years as a coach, he also per- 
fected his fabled Pyramid of Success, a list- 
ing of the building block values he prized 
the most in his life. Not surprisingly they 
bore a striking resemblance to many of the 
lessons his father had taught him as a boy. 


Wooden came to Terre Haute in 1946 to 
take over the reigns of Indiana State’s ath- 
letic program from his former coach and 
mentor at Martinsville High School, Glenn 
Curtis. 


“When he [Curtis] decided to leave Indi- 
ana State to take a professional job in 1946, 
he recommended me to Ralph Tirey, who was 
the college president. He [Tirey] called me 
and offered me the job right over the phone,” 
says Wooden, who, at age 95, was back in 
Indiana for the John R. Wooden Tradition 
at Conseco Fieldhouse in November 2005. 


Taking over the Sycamore athletic depart- 
ment from a mentor was a tall order, taking 
the reigns from a mentor who was an Indiana 
basketball legend in his own right is quite 
another. But filling Curtis’ shoes didn’t faze 
the newly discharged Navy lieutenant. 


“I never really worried about that,” 
Wooden says, adding he was prepared to give 
it his best. 


Wooden, then in his mid-30’s, filled 
many roles at Indiana State. He was the 
school’s athletic director, basketball coach 
and baseball coach. He taught coaching 
courses in basketball and baseball and 
worked toward a master’s degree in educa- 
tion. Still, he managed to make time for his 
wife, Nell, and their two children, Nancy and 
Jim. 

He credits his knack for organization and 
planning for his successful balancing act. 
“That helped me since I had so many hats to 
wear,” he says. 


His first season at ISU in 1946, he post- 
ed a record of 18-8 with a team made up of 
players such as Lenny Rzeszewski, Duane 


Klueh and Bobby Royer. 


That season also brought a stand for civil 
rights and team unity that predated Coach 
Don Haskins and his Texas Western Miners 
of Glory Road fame by 20 years. But that suc- 
cess came with a price. 


After making the NAIB (now the NAIA) 
tournament in Kansas City, Wooden declined 
the bid after learning he would be without 
one of his players. “They wouldn’t permit an 
(African-American) to play in the tourna- 
ment, and I had one on my team — Clarence 
Walker out of East Chicago,” he recalls. 
“While he wasn’t one that got to play very 
much at all, he still was a member of my 
team, and I wouldn’t go without him.” 


The next season, after finishing 27-7, the 
Sycamores again were invited to the tourna- 
ment. Once more Wooden refused the invita- 
tion because Walker would not be included. 
Eventually, the NAIB relented and allowed 
Walker to play, but he couldn’t stay in the 
hotel with the team. That concession didn’t 
sit well with the coach either. “Due to per- 
suasion from the NAACP, Dr. Tirey and 
others who felt it would be a good thing to 
go, I said ‘OK,’ ” Wooden says. 

The team made the trip to Kansas City, 
where Walker stayed with an African-Ameri- 
can minister and the team ate meals together 
in a private dining room. “We had no prob- 
lems at the tournament,” he recalls. “We had 
more problems driving from Terre Haute to 
Kansas City, where the tournament was 
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played, because we stopped at some places 
that wouldn’t let him [Walker] come in, so I 
wouldn’t let anybody go in.” 


Klueh remembers the team’s reaction to 
Walker’s treatment. “We had a hard time un- 
derstanding what was going on. Clarence was 
just a part of the team, an important part of 
the team. It was not right. Thankfully it 
didn’t last too many years after that,” Klueh, 
a member of the NAIA Hall of Fame, says. 


Walker, who went on to serve as a guid- 
ance counselor and coach at East Chicago 
Washington High School, earned a place in 
history as the first African-American player 
to play in a national collegiate basketball 
tournament. 


Wooden’s stance had laid the foundation 
for others to build on, something he is proud 
of 58 years later. “I’m happy that I was able 
to be a small part of that,” he says. 


In addition to racking up the highest 
winning percentage of any Sycamore basket- 
ball coach, Wooden completed his famous 
Pyramid of Success in 1948 after putting 15 
years of work and thought into it. 


Students in his class remember learning 
about the pyramid. “Many of us took ‘472’ — 
Wooden’s coaching of basketball class. It 
wasn’t as highly developed as it is today, but 
he definitely had the pyramid, the base and 
the building blocks,” says Klueh. 


In 1948 after going 44-15 in two seasons 
and earning his master’s degree in education, 
Wooden left Indiana State and headed west 
to coach at UCLA. “I hated to leave the 
young men that I left at Terre Haute because 
they were all sophomores and I would’ve had 
two more years with them. Many of them 


had played for me in high school,” he recalls. 


Klueh remembers Wooden called them 
together to break the news. “We were ex- 
tremely excited for him,” Klueh says. “We 
didn’t feel like he let us down. 


“I think we were very, very fortunate to be 
in his path because he was going to be a suc- 
cessful coach and man regardless of where he 
went,” he adds. 


Klueh says the team enjoyed being 
around Wooden, who had been an All- 


American at Purdue and who was known to 


John Wooden greets a Special Olympian and his family following a 
basketball clinic prior to the Wooden Tradition at Conseco 
Fieldhouse. 
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scrimmage with the team. 


“He was a stickler for conditioning, which 
meant that practice went from 3 to 6 p.m. A 
good portion of that time we were running 
up and down the floor and scrimmaging. He 
felt the team that was in better shape would 
do better at the end of ball games,” Klueh 
recalls. “He made practices and games enjoy- 


able.” 


Klueh, who was named Helms Founda- 
tion Player of the Year and an All-American 
while playing under Wooden, followed a sim- 
ilar path to his mentor — coaching basketball 
and tennis at ISU from 1955-80 and teach- 
ing in the physical education department. 


Klueh recalls a surprise phone call he re- 
ceived during the 1964-65 season. Coach 
Wooden was on the other end of the line. 


“He was calling to see if I would like to 
have UCLA play a game in Terre Haute. | 
said ‘Of course, I'd love that,’ ” Klueh says. 


“They had a great team — they were com- 
ing off an undefeated season where they won 
a national championship and would go on to 
win UCLA's second national championship 
later that year. We enjoyed having a team of 
that caliber here. Didn’t enjoy the final 
score, but enjoyed the occasion,” he adds. 


Wooden retired from coaching in 1975, 
but his legacy and his commitment to the 
values he learned as a boy are still alive on 
the Indiana State campus. 


Sycamore athletes learn about the 


former coach and his beliefs and methods in 
a class taught by Henry Villegas, who 
decided to use the book Wooden after 
watching a public television special on the 
Hoosier native four years ago. 

“He takes the Midwestern core values 
such as honesty, hard work, discipline, per- 
sonal responsibility and respect that he 
gained from his father and used them to de- 
velop athletes into good and successful peo- 
ple. It was about more than winning to him. 
It also was about giving it your all and truly 
enjoying the experience — winning just hap- 
pened to be a product of the effort,” Ville- 
gas, coordinator, Athletics Studies Program, 
says. 

Jay Tunnell, a freshman basketball player 
from Topeka, Kan., says reading Wooden has 
made him more aware of the impact of his 
actions on and off the court. 


“You think about it a little more. It makes 
you think about what you’re doing instead of 
what others are doing,” he says. 

Tunnell, who was named Kansas’ 2004 
Mr. Basketball, says the former Sycamore’s 
wisdom is still applicable to sports today. 

“He’s one of the best coaches ever,” Tun- 
nell says. “The core of his message will last 


forever.” 


Larry Maxwell, a Martinsville resident 
who has maintained a friendship with the 
Hoosier native since 1989, agrees. 


“People need to take a hold of the teach- 
ings he has left to teach the younger genera- 
tions about life,” Maxwell, a retired Indiana 
High School Athletic Association referee, 
says. 

Maxwell, who retired after a 39-year ten- 
ure with the IHSAA, relied on one of 
Wooden’s sayings, “Be quick but don’t hur- 
ry” when he was officiating basketball games. 


From any perspective Wooden’s legacy is 
an impressive one. His record is unsurpass- 
able —10 national championships, an 88- 
game winning streak and four undefeated 
seasons. He coached numerous All-Ameri- 
cans and was the first person to be named a 
member of the Basketball Hall of Fame as a 
player and a coach. He won a multitude of 
coach of the year honors. 


But there’s much more to the man than 
these records and awards. 


“Those people who played for coach and 
call coach friend, they’re also going to re- 
member him as a basketball coach, but 
they’re also going to remember him as one of 
the finest individuals they’ve ever known — 
someone who helped them, guided them, 
gave them leadership and taught them,” 
Maxwell says. In fact, he adds, it is probably 
as an educator that Wooden would most like 
to be remembered. 


As for how he wants to be remembered, 
Wooden says, “I don’t like to be referred to 
as a legend. I'd rather they be proud of the 
person I am rather than what my basketball 
teams were able to do. I’d like to be thought 
of just as a common person who was consid- 
erate of his fellow man.” ge 


(Paula Meyer is ISU coordinator of media rela- 


tions.) 


ALL 
all the TIME 


Melanie Boeglin’s recipe for success was simple — as 
a basketball player and a student, she put everything 
she had into it every minute she was involved. 


By Patti KRAPESH 


You’ve got to hand it to her. For someone 
who isn’t typically seen by those who know 
her as a “loud” person, Melanie Boeglin, ’06, 
sure helped create some noise for the ISU 
women’s basketball team over the past four 
seasons. 

This past season — her senior year — was 
by far the “noisiest” the Lady Sycamores 
have ever enjoyed with the team posting a 
27-6 record and a conference championship, 
Boeglin being named the Missouri Valley 
Conference MVP and a record number of 
fans cheering the team on. 

Actions, it seems, do speak louder than 
words. And for Boeglin, whose calm, strong 
presence and smile can shift the energy of a 
roomful of people, those actions as ISU’s 
point guard and leader spring from her un- 
matched work ethic. 

“Tve never seen anyone who works this 
hard,” says James Wiedie, ISU women’s bas- 
ketball coach and 2006 MVC Coach of Year. 
“What makes Mel unique is what she does 
in the summer when the coach isn’t around. 
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“What separates the average player from 
the great player is how you answer the ques- 
tion: Are you going to work just as hard 
when it’s the middle of July and it’s 80 de- 
grees out?’ ” adds Wiedie. “Mel does the 
work. She'll do stadium stairs, track work- 
outs, run the hills in the park. She’s always 
in the gym, usually a couple of hours in the 
morning; she may have a quick lunch and 
will do a dinner workout. She’s in the gym 
on weekends, working on her game at 8 in 
the morning on a Saturday or Sunday. She 
has an unmatched work ethic, especially in 
the off-season. She’s the best player I’ve ever 
coached.” 

Training in season is rigorous. In the gym 
by 5:15 a.m. at least four days a week for 45 
to 60 minutes of weight lifting, followed by a 
nap or food before class. Weekdays are a 
round of skills and conditioning sessions, 
classes, studying, homework assignments, 
open gym, practice, practice and more prac- 
tice. 

“I don’t think there’s anything easy about 
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